1958 FILTER FLO” WASHER by G-E 


with WASH-TO-ORDER fabric keys . .. suds return system 


— —— — HÀ C O M PA R E ea 


MODEL WA-950R 


FEATURES 


Non-clogging moving filter 
3-way rinse water control switch 
Water saver selector 

Automatic cycle selection 


Suds return system 


STYLING 


White or mix-or-match colors 
Illuminated controls 

Four adjustable leveling feet 
Attachments for roll-around portability 


Spring mounted for minimum vibration 


PRICE 


As little as $2.77 a week 
after a small down payment. 
Liberal Trade-in allowance on 


your old appliance. 


ALSO matching General Electric HIGH SPEED DRYER 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


CROSS KEYS, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Fillmore 8-5611 


TETE Bucks County 
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A Magazine of Country Living 
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ALAN MILLER 
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OUR COVER—After a state-wide search that led to the same Bucks County's monthly magazine of 


people, places, events—both present and 


portraits of William Penn that had been used many times before, past— published the first of every month, 
artist Bill Erwin turned to the bigger-than-life statue atop Phila- In fave paging >< County Seat. Sub- 
delphia’s City Hall for inspiration. The finished portrait presents o i, (hid $1.00 Gee m E RE 
an impressive, imposing Penn, portrayed as the leader of men that Sori tions outside). ta Unions wee) 
"Mel Back copy price 45c, postage extra. Edi- 

a torial and Advertising deadlines the ist 


: the Legi — aera 
on. nte: a n a " 

NEXT MONTH—Hunting, turkey and the feel of Christmas fill the Post Office at Dosis, Pics naar 
the crisp November air. The TRAVELER will devote space to Muns VII Ra's, oi Mareh 3, 1879. 
all, with special emphasis on a GIFT BUYING GUIDE to help Bucks County Traveler, Doylestown, Pa. 


H Main Office: 75 Shewell A , Doyles- 
solve your Christmas problems early. «eun, Pas Telephone Fillmore SEM. 
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BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON * ARDMORE 


Autumn in Bucks 


or any other county begins with 
the silk faille dress and its own 
beautifully detailed jacket. This 
one, exactly the kind of thing 
we have in mind. Black, navy, 
blue or beige. Sizes 10 to.20. 55.00 


Mail and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE — Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 œ (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 


how little it 
costs to borrow 
from PNB 


BUCKS COUNTY OFFICES 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


BRISTOL—200 Radcliffe 
LEVITTOWN—323 Shopping Center 
MIDWAY —Midway Shopping Center 
SOUTHAMPTON—689 2nd St. Pike 
YARDLEY—10 South Main 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TONER 


MODEL 84 
Constellation 


The cleaner that walks on air 
Regular value $97.50—Now $69.95 


MODEL 63 
Delux Up-right 


Now complete with cleaning tools 
Regular value $124.95—Now $89.95 


CRYER'S 


HARDWARE 


South Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
VOlunteer 2-2052 


Malls da. 


HOME OF ALL FAMOUS NAME BRANDS 


featuring 
* EAGLE BRAND CLOTHES 


e STETSON HATS 
* MCGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 
* ALLIGATOR RAINWEAR 
INTERWOVEN HOSE 
* HICKOK & PIONEER 


MALLY’S MEN’S STORE 
LEVITTOWN SHOPPING CENTER 


WI 6-4932 


levittown 


I want to thank you especially 
for hav:ng the courage to take an 
editorial stand in the Levittown 
affair. I hope that all of your 
readers will encourage you in this 
stand and will be unprejudiced 
enough to continue to read the 
'TRAVELER no matter what their 
own viewpoint is. 

As residents of another inten- 
tionally interracial community, we 
feel the least we can do is enclose 
our subscriptions. 

We hope that you will continue to 
stand up for fair and decent treat- 
ment of all human beings. 


Brooks Stewart 


Yardley 

I was glad to see your story on 

Levittown ... It was good and to 
the point. Congratulations. 

Paul Comly French 


Lima 

I am well pleased with your 
treatment of the Levittown rumpus, 
as reported in September’s maga- 
zine... 

I enjoy and approve of your 
attitudes as expressed in this publi- 
cation, and it has also much charm 
in its pictures and art reports. 
However, it is many years since I 
lived in Bucks, and I am entirely 
out of touch. 

Helen M. Wolff 


Newtown 
Congratulations on your treat- 
ment of the Levittown story. I 
think you have made a tremendous 
contribution to the improvement 
of community relations not only in 
Bucks County but everywhere. 
George E. Otto 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Levittown 

I’ve read your magazine more or 
less regularly since we moved here, 
but your article “Triumph Over 
Violence" was so great, I want a 
regular subscription. Thank you 
for reasonableness in the time of 


emotionalism. 
Lucille M. 'Trench 


Morrisville 
You are to be congratulated for 
your accurate, well-written and 
courageous article ‘Triumph Over 
Violence." The things you said 
needed saying, in view of the awe- 
some silence which you pointed out 
existed in the local daily press. The 
time is now for practicing at home 
the democracy we preach abroad. 
Ingeborg L. Snipes 


Miami Beach, Fla. 

Enclosed find subscription and 
check. I really enjoy your 
publication and I want to commend 
you on your forthright stand on 
integration. Your article in the 
September issue about Levittown 


was splendid. 
Sidney Siegel 


Philadelphia 

I have just finished reading the 
article “Triumph Over Violence” 

. and I am prompted to write 
this note of congratulations to you 
for the forthright and understanding 
manner in which you depicted what 
occurred in Levittown. 

Most of us who gave careful 
thought to what was happening at 
the time thought the voice of the 
press in Bucks County was strangely 
silent at a time when it was very 
important that it be heard. It is 
unfortunate that your periodical 
was not being published on a daily 
basis at that time. 

Nathan Agran 


The TRAVELER was gratified to 
hear from these and many other 
readers who proved our contention 
that those responsible for the outbreak 
of violence in Levittown were only a 
small fraction of the people of Bucks 
County, and that decent citizens here 
as readily as anywhere else deplored, 
condemned and rejected disregard of 
the law. It is also noteworthy that 
to date not one reader has written to 
object to this viewpoint. —Ed. 

CONTINUED 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Save big dollars on our upholstered chairs and sofas from Delaware Valley's largest collec- 
tion of Early American furniture. These pieces are made by a nationally famous manufacturer, 
featuring foam rubber backs and cushions over sturdy, double-dowelled frames. Choose from 
the newest decorator fabrics. Come in soon and pocket these special savings. 


our 3 - cushion 
CAPE-CODDER 


A classic favorite at 
Doolittle-Allen, de- 
signed for years 

of good 

living. 


Reg. from 272.09 


SALE! 
5199.00 


Also available in 


vad 


cections, curved 
sofas and chairs. 


Authentic reproductions 
of true colonial masterpieces. 


Visit our 

EWING CARPET SHOP 
for authentic colonial braided rugs, 
hooked patterns and reproduction draperies. 


For Colonial at its Best Visit 


Doolittle-Allen Co. 

and the EWING CARPET SHOP 
DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE e FINE CARPETING 
The Largest Home Furnishings Store in the Delaware Valley 


1661-65 North Olden Avenue Extension, Trenton, New Jersey 
OPEN MONDAY through FRIDAY 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. Saturday ‘til 6:00 P.M. 


cold beer by the case Archery eee 


for the old pro or novice. Authorized 
Penna. and N. J. dealer for the superb 


FIREDRAKE 
CHAMPION BOW 


Bear and Cheetah bows 


Specializing in custom field and hunting 
arrows 

FIELDCREST ARCHERY SHOP 
Rt. 202 - 2 mi. W. of New Hope, Pa. 


Open Daily 7 p.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Phone VOlunteer 2-2312 


p. deon beverages 


newportville road 
near levittown pkwy. 


windsor 5-6300 


beer belongs — enjoy it 


It takes EE 
more 
than luck 


Don't depend on four-leaf clovers! 
good fortune. Steady saving does it. First, decide 
how much you can afford to save. . .then keep on 
saving. Even a small amount, deposited systematically 
every day, soon adds up to a comfortable sum. "Then, 
see how lucky you are! Interest, 205 annually, com- 
pounded regularly, makes savings grow even larger. 
Open an account today. 


THE DOYLESTOWN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


Member F. D. I. Corp. 


CLAYTON P. FELL OLD YORK ROAD, NEW HOPE, PA. 


Phone VOLunteer 2-2133 
LUMBER e 


(Former Niblock & Walton Corp.) 
Custom Built Homes 


Make your own 


MILLWORK e BUILDER 


Alterations 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 
Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 
investors in real estate mortgages or securities. The third largest national title insurance com- 
pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 

201 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 Norman S. Straw, Vice President 


BRISTOL 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE INC. 


Mill St. 

& Highway, 
Bristol, Pa. 
STillwell :8-3644 
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stonehackers 


'Trenton, N. J. 

... “The Stonehackers" by Sara 
Maynard Clark (August) . . . must 
have been a revelation to many who 
had never heard of such an avoca- 
tion. 

The life of a stonehacker as related 
was just as I had heard about it 
(from) my father. My grand- 
father, James Howell, who estab- 
lished the flour business in Morris- 
ville in 1870 and in Trenton in 
1879, got his financial start by 
working at this arduous business. 

Grandfather had finished his trade 
as carpenter and boat builder when 
he came to Trenton to work 
at stonehacking—which paid double 
or more the earnings of other trades 
in that early day. He followed 
stonehacking from about 1832 until 
about 1835 . . . quitting when he 
married to return to the more 
dignified trade of carpentry. 

I never got the impression that 
grandfather was ever ashamed of 
his lowly stonehacking start. Per- 
haps it meant too much to him, a 
lonely widow's son. 

'The name of the occupation might 
be more descriptively written ‘‘stone- 
hacking." The scow used for col- 
lecting stones was called a "hack." 

As Mrs. Clark so carefully and 
interestingly pictures, stonehackers 
had to be tough physically. Some 
of them were tough in character. 
But not all of them were "improv- 
ident fellows.” 


J. R. Howell 


Lumberville 
I often wondered where those 
stones came from and how they got 
so many to Philadelphia. Now I 
wonder still more where and how 
(Sara Maynard Clark) got this 
information. 
W. Wilson McNeary 


A small paragraph in the Doyles- 
town Intelligenceer on Aug. 4, 1857, 
led to The Stonehackers. This article, 
like the more than fifty other historical 
articles Mrs. Clark has authored for 
the TRAVELER, was gleaned from 
old periodicals and archives of the 
Bucks County Historical Society. 

—Ed. 
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Custom Quality . . . 


Sports Car Performance. . . D EL A WA R E 
and Volkswagen Economy! 
VALLEY 
PERSONALITIES 


Drive the amazing 


VOLKSWAGEN p | US tom 
America's best-selling il dorand 
foreign car! your favorites 
County at 
In Bucks County a liom NBC 


HOLBERT'S GARAGES, INC. 


Authorized Sales & Services add Up 


1410 Easton Road 
Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-1600 


Selected Used Sports Cars 


to good listening 
all day long 
with news 

on the hour 


bern 


penrose 


dave i 


edwards 


HOW MUCH DO YOU NEED 


to buy your fall wardrobe, now, 
while selections are complete: 


$50 

CE d Pay only 1.75 a week 
$100 

Command Pay only 3.50 a week 
$200 


P. ly $7 k 
Coupon Book who IRE 


W. T. GRANT — NO MONEY DOWN 
‘Charge le PLAN 


America's fastest revolving credit plan. 


Inquire Credit Office. 
216 Mill Street Bristol, Pa. 
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Happy Sister Sue—with a phone all her own 


There are times when a teen-ager craves privacy for 
telephone conversations land, heaven knows, parents 
don't want to listen). That's why everyone is happier 


with an additional telephone in the teen-ager's room. 
Additional telephones through the house—kitchen, bed- 
room, den, basement—make life easier, more comfort- 
able, more efficient. And they can be in color if you 
wish. Just call our Business Office. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


FISHER 


The evident value of long experience, the forward 
look of young ideas . . . These are the priceless 


ingredients you will find in every instrument bearing 
the Fisher name. They are your assurance that 
when you acquire Fisher equipment you will 
experience the dual pleasure of sterling performance 
and trouble-free ownership . . . Fisher Instruments 
from $264.50. 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


KERSHNER'S PHARMACY 


7 N. Main Street, Doylestown FI 8-4666 


TELEPHONE 
FILLMORE 8-2600 


Warminster Township 
Practice limited to 
Cats and Birds 


THE WORLD'S FOREMOST 


HIGH FIDELITY INSTRUMENTS 


Dr. D. Dartas Rucu, Veterinarian 
wishes to announce the opening of an 


Office and Hosrital at Í 
399 York Road 


Sat. 1-3 p.m. 


NORMANDY 
$595.00 


Hatboro, Pa. 

Telephone, 

OSborne 5-4319 
Office Hours: Daily 1-3 p.m. 6-30-8 p.m. 
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brugger’s poodle 
Hatfield 
Loved Bob Brugger’s article in 
the September issue! I know what 
he means when he says he’s “Poodle 
People." Congratulations and best 
of luck with "Bru." So glad it 
isn't "brew"—a certain amount of 
sobriety being expected along with 
the pedigree. 
E. Elizabeth Custer 
Treasurer, 
Pennridge Kennel Club 


schools and bridges 


Pipersville 

At least half of Plumstead Town- 
ship will instantly recognize the 
photograph on your September cover 
as Groveland School, but a lot of 
them will wonder at your caption 
referring to it as "the elementary 
school in Plumstead Township” 
when it is only one of nine. What 
do you take us for out here, a bunch 
of hicks? 

Also, we generally consider this 
township as lying in Central Bucks, 
since it is part of the Central Bucks 
Joint School District, not in "Upper 
Bucks County” as the same caption 
states. 

With further reference to Plum- 
stead Township matters, the at- 
tractive model (in Fall Fashions for 
Country Living) is posed in front 
of Loux's Bridge, not "historic 
Cabin Run bridge" as the . . . cap- 
tion states. 

Alfred H. Sinks 


Our apologies to reader Sinks and 
Plumstead Township. His local pride 
is more commendable than his arith- 
metic, however; Plumstead Township 
has eight schools: Dyers Hill, Grove- 
land, Plumsteadville, Rocky Ridge, 
Southwestern, Tohickon Hill, Gar- 
denville and Valley Park. The 
TRAVELER stands corrected on 
Plumstead Township’s location. Its 
northern boundary and that of New 
Britain form the division between 
Upper and Central Bucks. Covered 
bridges are always confusing, and 
we blush to report our error: Loux’s 
Bridge and Cabin Run Bridge both 
span Cabin Run Creek. —Ed., 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—aAt head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. Houses 
the vast collection ‘Tools of the Nation 
Maker" assembled by the late Dr. Henry 
Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his life- 
long research on ethnic anthropology. 
Also a treasure house of source material 
on the history of this area. Building 
itself is an architectural curiosity of first 
rank. Open weekdays 9 to 5, closed 
Sun., holidays. Historical Library, 
first floor, open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed 
Saturday and Sunday. : 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pietures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. 

The last coal barge passed through the 
locks in October, 1931, but in summer, 

assenger barges tour the canal from a 
eme at the lower end of Main Street, 
New Hope. 


Durham Village—On route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south 
ol Riegelsville. An iron furnace built 
here in 1727 supplied cannon shot for the 
French-Indian War and the Revolution. 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here. 
Nearby is the site of once famous Dur- 
ham Cave. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route 1 west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Societ v organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. Another is on 
Rt. 412 near Springtown. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open to the publie. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. Fora small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
Open Sun. only. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Doylestown. 
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Pennsbury Manor—tThe beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults, admission 50 cents, children under 
12, free. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. I. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana, models, and old toy trains. 
Open Saturday and Sunday from 2 to 
5 p.m. Also by appointment. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. Vacation 
cabins can be rented. A scenic picnic 
area. Closes at sundown 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boul- 
ders, many of which ring loud and clearly 
when struck with a hamifer. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas night, 1776, to 
capture ‘Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze's famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman's Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House. Open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
Sunday, 1105; wildflower preserve along 
slope of Bowmans’ Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower diana 
atsundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


NEARBY NEIGHBORS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences—19th 
and Benjamin Franklin Parkway. This 
oldest institution of its kind houses 
natural history exhibits. Open. weekdays 
10:00-5, Sun. 1-5. Admission 50e, Chil- 
dren under 12, 25c. 


Aquarium—North of Spring Garden St. 
on east bank of Schuylkill. Contains 
marine specimens from many parts of 
the worid. Free, open weekdays 9-4:30; 
Sun. 9-5; closed Christmas. 


Benjamin Franklin Memorial and 
Franklin Institute—20th St. and Ben- 
jamin Franklin Parkway. This national 
shrine to Benjamin Franklin houses many 
of his historie relies, action exhibits and 
demonstrations relating to science. in- 
dustry, chemistry and physics. Open 
daily 12-5, Sat. 10-5, closed Monday. 


Where to go in the 
County and Environs 


Betsy Ross House—239 Arch St. The 
first American flag was made here in 
1776. Open daily 10-4:30; closed Dec. 
25. 


Carpenter’s Hall—320 Chestnut St. 
First meeting place of First Continental 
Congress. Free; open weekdays 9-4; 
closed holidays. 


Christ Church—2nd St. Built 1727. 
The place of worship of Washington, 
Franklin, and others. Open daily 9-5. 


Christ Church Burial Grounds—5th 
and Arch Sts. Burial site of Benjamin 
Franklin and his wife Deborah. 


Commercial Museum—34th and Con- 
vention Ave. Featuring “Philadelphia 
Panorama," the nation’s largest civic- 
planning exhibit. This permanent, ani- 
mated display shows Greater Philadelphia 
in the past, present and future. Other 
exhibits portray the commerce and culture 
of various parts of the world. Free. Open 
weekdays, 10-5, Tues. to 10 p.m. Sat. & 
Sun. 1-5. 


Daniel W. Dietrich Memorial Children's 
Zoo—adjoins zoological gardens. Neah’s 
Ark with animals two by two, Indian 
village, barnyard with animals, bear den 
and Chimpanzee island. Hours same as 
zoological gardens. Admission 15c. 


Fels Planetarium—A part of the Frank- 
lin Institute. Demonstrations daily ex- 
cept Mon. at 3; evenings Wed., Fri. and 
Sat. at 8:30; additional demonstrations 
Sat. at 11 and 2. Joint admission 50e, 
children 30c. Open daily except Mon. 
12-5; Sat. 10-5. Closed "Thanksgiving 
and Dec. 25. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania— 
1300 Locust St. Magnificent collection 
of manuscripts, newspapers, historical 
portraits. Open daily except Sun. and 
holidays, 9-5: free. 


Independence Hall—6th and Chestnut 
Sts. Here, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution were 
signed. The liberty Bell, original ink- 
stand and chair used by the signing 
delegates can be seen. Free; open 
daily, including holidays, 8:45 to 5:15. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art—Ben- 
jamin Franklin Parkway. Free, open 
daily, except holidays, 9-5. 


United States Mint—16th and Spring 
Garden Sts. Visitors sce compiete process 
of coin manufacture daily, except Sat. and 
Sun. and legal holidays. 10-2. 


Zoological Gardens—34th St. and Gir- 
ard Avenue. Open Mon.-Fri. 10-5; Sat. 
to 6; Sundays and holidays to 7. Adults 
50e, children 5-12, 20c. 


TRENTON 


Cadwallader Park—contains a zoo and 
deer paddock. Band concerts Decoration 
thru Labor Days. 


Friends Meeting House—E. Hanover 
and Montgomery Sts. Original portion 
of the building was erected 1739. 


McKonkey Ferry House—8 miles above 
Trenton at point where Washington’s 
troops crossed. It has been restored, 
furnished in Colonial style. 


New Jersey State Teachers’ College— 
Established in 1856, it ranks among the 
fine centers for teacher education and 
training. 


Old Barracks—South Willow St. and 
Front. Built 1758, it was occupied by 
Hessian, British and American troops, 
and Tory refugees. Furnished with 
antiques; open weekdays 10-5; admission 
25c, children 10c. 


Rider College—foremost among the 
nation’s colleges of business administration. 


State Capitol—121 West State St. 
Built 1792. Boasts a unique collection 
of battle flags. Open daily 9-5. 


Trent House—539 South Warren St. 
Trenton’s oldest house, built 1719, was 
residence of Chief Justice William Trent, 
and other notable men. Furnished in the 
period; famous for curtains, copies of 
old fabrics. Open weekdays 10-5, Sun. 
2-5; adults 25c, children 10c. 


PRINCETON 


Harvey S. Firestone Memorial Library 
—Cost $6,500,000. Houses over 1,300,000 
volumes. Open to public— free. 


Museum of Historic Art—Shows the 
development of art from earliest times. 
Free; open daily 2-5; in summer by 
appointment. 


Nassau Hall—Princeton’s oldest, most 
historic building, built in 1756 and used 
by both British and Colonial troops as 
barracks and hospital. Continental Con- 
gress met here. 


Princeton University—A campus guide 
service is available without charge from 
9-5 weekdays; 1-5 Sun. at Reunion Hall. 


The Chapel—Largest chapel in America. 


Washington Headquarters— Rocky 
‘Hill. Known as Rockingham and Berrien 
House, it was used by Washington as 
headquarters from Aug. to Nov. 1783. 
Here he wrote and delivered his ‘Fare- 
well Address To The Armies”. Open 
weekdays, except Mondays, 10-12 and 
1-5, Sun. 2-5; admission 25c. 


ALLENTOWN 


Allentown Art Museum—Linden St. 
adjoining the Rose Garden, contains a 
collection of paintings and sculpture. 
Open Wed. 7-8 p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. 


Trexler-Lehigh County Game Pre- 
serve—9 miles north of the city is noted 
for its herds of buffalo, elk and deer. 
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Trout Hall—4th and Walnut Sts. Built 
in 1770 by James Allen, son of Chief 
Justice William Allen, the wis founder, 
it now houses the Lehigh unty His- 
torical Society. Open to the Public 
without charge Wed. and Sat. 1-5. 


Zion Reformed Church— Hamilton St. 
between 6th and 7th. Hiding place of the 
Liberty Bell and Christ Church Bells 
during the British occupation of Phila- 
delphia in 1777. 


BETHLEHEM 


Known today as America's Christmas 
City. with its annual display of a 100 foot 
electric star atop South Mountain. Beth- 
lehem was founded by Moravians from 
Bohemia and Saxony under the leadership 
of David Zeisberger and Count von Zinzen- 
dorf, Bishop of the Moravian Church, in 
1741. Among the original buildings re- 
maining are: 


Gemein House—Heckewelder St. Erected 
in 1741, the first of the Moravian stone 
buildings, it is now a home for the aged. 
The Single Sister’s House, Single 
Brethrens House, Widows’ House, 
Schnitz House—Tours of these are 
available during the Bach Festival. 


Lehigh University—Packer Avenue— 
Fritz Engineering Laboratory—Ilouses 
world’s largest universal testing machine. 
Open to public: 9-12, 1 5—Free. 


Moravian Cemetery—Market and New 
Sts. Used in 1742, the grounds are 
divided into separate piots for men and 
women with uniform flat gravestones. 


Moravian College—Main and Church 
Sts. Formerly the home of Moravian 
College and Seminary for Women, founded 
in 1742. Merged in 1953 with Moravian 
Theological Seminary. 


EASTON 


First Reformed Church—31 North 
3rd St.—Built in 1776. City’s oldest 
public building. Was the scene of Indian 
Conference of 1777; served as Revolu- 
tionary War hospital, 


Home of George Taylor—4th and Ferry 
Sts. The old stone house built in 1757 
by this signer of the Declaration of 
oe is now occupied by the 


Lafayette College—Founded 1826, cam- 
pus occupies western heights of the city. 


Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society—103 South 4th 
St., contains library and museum relating 
the county’s early history. Free; open 
Sat. 2-5 P.M. 


Soldiers and Sailors Monument—On 
this site stood Northampton County’s 
lst courthouse, built in 1765 on a tract 
presented by the Penns for an annual 
rental of one red rose. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


National Memorial Arch—erected by 
the U. S. Govt. It commemorates the 
patriotism and suffering of Washington, 
his officers and men. 


Patriots Hall—houses historic treasures, 
including the campaign tent and head- 
quarters flag used by Washington. 


The Audubon Shrine and Wildlife 
Sanctuary—near Norristown, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1951. Site of “Mill Grove 
Farm’’, first home in America of John 
James Audubon. 


Valley Forge State Park—Historic site 
of Washington's winter encampment of 
1777-78. Covers 2,033 acres including 
remains of entrenchments, Baron Von 
Steuben’s “Grand Parade", a pienie grove 
near Fort Hunter, and observation tower 
near Mt. Joy. Other points of interest 
include: 


Washington's Headquarters—the 
Potts' House on Valley Creek Road. 
Built 1758. Contains relies of Washing- 
ton. Bedroom restored to original condi- 
tion. All open daily, 9-5. 


Washington Memorial Chapel— Penna. 
Rt. 23. It contains relics, memorial rooms 
and stained glass windows depicting the 
country's history, and the Washington 
Memorial National Carillion. 


SPORTS 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 60-2080. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


Langhorne Public Golf Course—Belle- 
vue and Summit Aves., Langhorne. Open 
every day. Golf Professional Shop, 
restaurant, bar. SKyline 7-9186. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, STillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Satur- 
day and Sunday. League bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, CYpress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open 1 p.m. to 11 p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ing Center, WIndsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
our alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, FIllmore 8-9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, Teague nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Jubilee Lanes, Route 1, Middletown 
Township. 30 alleys, automatic pin- 
setters. Open bowling weekends. Bowl- 
ing from 10 a.m. every day. Windsor 
5-0700. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, WOrth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Ideal for 
Your Country,Weekends 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 
Guest Rooms — Private Baths 
Swimming Pool 


TOHICKON HOUSE 


Caffrey Road AXtel 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 7-5422 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


Luncheon 12-2:30 Dinner 5-9 
Sunday dinner 12-8 
Closed Monday 
Phone VOlunteer 2-2792 
SOUTH RIVER ROAD, NEW HOPE, PA. 


HANEY'S 


ON THE HILL 


The restaurant with a Country Club atmosphere 
where people of distinction gather to enjoy superb 
cocktails, food, dancing and entertainment. The 
management takes pride in its excellent cuisine 
with all food cooked to order. Private dining rooms 
available for wedding receptions, anniversaries, 
banquets, luncheons and business meetings. au- 
tiful guest rooms. New dining room overlooking 
the Delaware. Dancing under the stars 


The valley's greatest entertainment value . . . 
SMORGASBORD & DANCING 
EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m 
All you can eat for $2.50 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m 


For reservations, call Upper Black Eddy 5-8782 
Follow sign ?4 mi. off Rt. 32 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


CHARCOAL GRILL 
DINING TERRACE 


TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


OPEN SUNDAY 
CLOSED MONDAY 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCKTAILS 


PHONE VOLUNTEER 2-2784 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drink, we would like to 
hear whether the restaurants listed here live 
up to expectations. These listings are a 
service lo our readers; the comments are 
ours. Many restaurants are closed Sunday 
or Monday. We advise you to check in 
advance. Nolte that no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sunday while New Jersey 
enjoys local option. Entertainment where 
noted. 


B-Breakfast 
D-Dinner 
** Closed Monday 


L-Luncheon 
* Closed Sunday 


UPPER COUNTY 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Rt. 309, Quaker- 
town. Dining rooms to suit every taste 
from formal room with organ music and 
bar to the old original counter for break- 
fast and snacks. B-L-D. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Features non-fancy but 
reasonably-priced good dining. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Here they say “A Good Meal at Any 
Time” and they mean it. Bar. L-D. 


Washington House Hotel—Rt. 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. One of the truly old 
Bucks County inns maintained as it was 
when surrounded by farmlands. Open 
Sunday. 


Nash's Cocktail Lounge—Rt. 309 and 
313 at Ridge Rd. near Quakertown. 
Modern wining and dining establishment. 
Under new management. L-D. 


Delaware Oaks**—Route 611, Riegels- 
ville. L-D. The family will appreciate 
excellent sauerbraten. . .and at reasonable 
prices. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mile off Rt. 611 
bet. Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties by reservation only. Desserts 
even better than they look. L-D. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611 between 
Reiglesville and Doylestown. L-D. An 
old inn operated as such since the turn of 
the century. Country ham from nearby 
farms—home-baked pies. Dining room 
and guest rooms—your host, Tom Snyder. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 1 
mile north of Pt. Pleasant. Hotel rooms 
with private baths. Swimming pool. 
Enjoy a cocktail and the hill-top view. 
Real country restaurant featuring real 
country food made more enjoyable by 
fresh country breezes, 


L-D. 


Enjoy our new downstairs cocktail lounge with 


its antique pewter bar top from Maxim’s. 
Jeanne Loper every night at the piano 


Luncheon 12-2:30 Dinner 6-9 Mon.-Fri 
Saturday Dinner to 10 p.m. Sunday 12:30-8 


BLACK BASS HOTEL & SHOP 


River Road Lumberville, Pa. 
For reservations call AXtel 7-3071 


DeGrand Diner 
Open 24 Hours a Day 


Everyday 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER 
steaks chops 
sea food 


Gateway to the Turnpike 


Route 13 at Beaver Dam Road 
Levittown, Pa. ST 8-6060 


Real homecooked food served in 
a homelike atmosphere. 


Main Dining Room — Grill Room 


Temperance House 


Established 1772 


Worth 8-3341 


George Benetz, 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


Proprietor 
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PLAYHOUSE 
onthe Delaware, 


ADJACENT TO BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


POLYNESIAN & FRENCH MENUS 


DANCING FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
TO MICKY PALMER’S ORCHESTRA 


CANDLE LIGHT SUPPER AFTER 9 P.M. EXCEPT SATURDAY 
$2.25 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS e CLOSED SUNDAY 
BANQUET FACILITIES FOR GROUPS FROM 20 - 300 


PAN = 


| 


Odette says: 

“Bringing the magic spell of Ninia Simone 
and her accompanists to the Terrace Room now 
has recaptured the Bohemian atmosphere of 
the Bistro” —Wednesday through Saturday. 


RESERVATIONS PLEASI 
VOlunteer 2-2035 


CHARGES HONORED: 
Diner's Club * Duncan Hines © Esquire Club 
Company Accounts * Personal Accounts 


Odette Myrtil 
Aubergiste 
( Innkeeper) 


| Visit.our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktail 
Late Snacks and Platters. 

Stag Bar 
! Clouds Room 


Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WO 8-898 


Di Buffet every Wednesday and Thursday night 
"Buffet Luncheons on Wednesday and Saturday 


12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 
OPEN EVERY DAY LJ COCKTAILS 


THE HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
OF LAVENDER HALL 


ite 532 ab Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 
bia cb at "WORTH 8-3888 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY BE 


9 P 

Gol ieu 
DINER 
AND RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Open 11 a.m. 'til closing 
RT. 611 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 


Excellent food . . . sparkling cocktails 
. .. in the quiet atmosphere of a charm- 
ing old mill built in Revolutionary times 
along historic Pennypack Creek. 

Open daily 12-10 Sunday 12:30-8:30 

Banquet facilities available 

At Horsham & York Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
OSborne 5-9919 Franklin Brown, Prop. 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 


CHERRY 9-3686 


Tavern Room 
Guest Rooms 


Luncheon 12-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
Logan Inn 


Main & Ferry Sts., New Hope, Pa. 
Phone VOlunteer 2-2789 
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Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


Pipersville Inn**—Rt. 413, Pipersville. 
L-D. The Bruggers; Mother, Joe and 
Bob liven guests with good Penn-German 
cooking and quick-witted quips. Bar. 


Errickson's—River Road lé mi. below 
Frenehtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Choice food plus tasty homemade 
pies. Phone Uhlerstown 362-J-4. 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad 
St. Quakertown. Red-juiey or well-done 
steaks in dining room. Open Fri., Sat., 
Sun. Bar. L-D. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. Car-side service provides char- 
coaled steaks, franks, ete. for hurried 
drivers. 


Ewald's Diner—Rt. 611, Reiglesville. 
Specializing in seafood and homemade 
bread. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 N. of Ottsville. Built 1785 and still 
a ‘‘Workingman’s Bar" where all are 
welcome to enjoy fried chicken, steaks, 
and real Bar-B-Q. Also 15 oz. beer mugs: 
a penny an ounce. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Log Tavern*— Rt. 611, Pipersville. L-D. 
Delicious dinners cooked to order. Fea- 
turing steaks, chops and Lobster tail. 
Sandwiches. Cozy bar—friendly atmos- 
phere. 


Black Bass—River Rd. Lumberville. 
L-D. Antique bar from Maxim's in Paris. 
18th-century surroundings including crack- 
ling fireplace glow and view of river. Jean 
Loper at the piano every night. 


Logan Inn*—New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neighbors 
and travelers alike. Atmospheric old bar 
well tended. B-L-D. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting enthusiastic diners. Check giant 
blackboard menu for delicacies. Choice 
cocktails. 


Canal House*—New Hope. D. Delicious 
exotic food served in any one of several 
fascinating settings. Pianists and trios 


abound.  Singer-host, Johnny Francis. 
Open 5 to 1. 
Playhouse Inn*—New Hope. I-D. 


Tempting Polynesian and French dishes 
complement sparkling personality of Odette 
Myrtil, “aubergiste.” ‘The overwhelming 
success of her “Bistro” this past season 
warranted hibernating it upstairs; its 
fun, gimmicks and intimate atmosphere 
permeate the customers. Candlelight 
suppers from $2.25 after 9 p.m. except 
Sat. Mickey Palmer’s orchestra Fri. 
and Sat. for dancing. Bar. 


River House**—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Tasteful surroundings match.tasty 
cuisine. View of swift rapids delight pre- 
dinner cocktail sippers. Bar. 


Volare's*—Rt. 202 w. of New Hope. 
D. and late snacks.  Connoisseur's de- 
light. Bar. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Curry dishes a leading 
feature amid art objects and paintings. 
Bar. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Maney's on the Hill—Upper Black 
Eddy, 14 mi. off Rt. 32. D. Smorgas- 
bord from 5 p.m. to midnight. Over- 
looking the Delaware River and New 
Jersey. Open 7 days a week. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. — L-D. 
Antique setting for well-prepared and 
well served meals. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn*—Doylestown. L- 
D. American-Italian cuisine. Cocktail 
lounge. Orchestra, dancing, late suppers 
Fri. and Sat. 


Conti Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. Tasteful decor pleases dis- 
criminating diners. L-D and Bar. 


Country Side Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Water Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Rd. 1 
mile north of Cross Keys. L-D. Fine 
steaks and seafood are specialties. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington Crossing. L-D. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or before open fireplace in 
original kitchen of this historic inn. Noted 
for fine food and excellent atmosphere. 


Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611, Warring- 
ton, L-D. Famous for fine seafood. 
Spacious rooms for private parties. 
ordial atmosphere created by Vincent's 
greeting. Bar. 


Howard Johnson Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. ick 
bites, full meals, and all day service keep 
this up to deserved reputation. B-L-D. 


Perosa Inn*—Rt. 309 Line Lexington. 
L-D. For pleasant and enjoyable Italian 
dishes try this one. Vino & cocktails. 


Cuttalossa Inn—River Rd. between 
Centre Bridge and Lumberville. L-D. 
Three inside dining rooms with open 
fireplaces—view of waterfalls. Amanda 
Colligan’s hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Sunday dinner, 2 p.m. to 9 
p.m. 


Phillips Mill Tea House—Phillips Mill 
near New Hope on River Road. Marie 
Keenan’s Swedish bread, feather cake and 
hot potato rolls are mouth-watering. 
Afternoon tea-dinners with a real old 
fashion home cooked flavor. Open every 
eee except Tuesday from 12 noon until 
p.m. 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and° 232, 
Wrightstown. L-D. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese-cake are outstanding. 
Visit the new Terrace Dining Room and 
enjoy the formal decor. Cocktails—also 
ar. 


Old Mill**—Old York and Horsham 
Rds., Hatboro. We recommend prime 
ribs of beef followed by cherries jubilee. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 weekdays, 1:30 to 
8:30 Sunday. Closed Monday. Bar. L-D. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn—Rt. 263 
Hatboro. L-D. Delicious scampi, Con- 
tinental dinners. Platters from $1.25. 
Bar converted from Revolutionary kitchen. 
Sun. 1-9 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Bar. 


Goldie’s Diner—B-L-D. ‘Rt. 313, Dub- 
lin. Good daytime meals for the wayfarer 
at reasonable prices. 
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WRIGHTSTOWN, PA 
ROUTE 413 AT ROUTE 232 


VISIT... 00 newly created 


“Terrace Dining Room" in the two 
century Old Anchor Inn. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS 


for private parties in the newly opened 
“Hunt Room." 


DINE.. in the formal atmosphere 
of oak panelled walls and soft lights. 
Your favorite beverage of course. 


LUNCHEON 


11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
DINNER 
5:30 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. 


SUNDAY 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 
CONTI INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 


2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
(Dining room only closed Monday) 


WYCOMBE 5469 


Fillmore 8-9364 


VINCENTS 


Ma 
> 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 11 ry gig a 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, DINNER ` 


banquets, business and social affairs. 


Closed Sunday SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
14% mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) BANS ee 
SPECIALTY Closed Sunday 


SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


HASEN PFEFFER RO eee TM. 


Fillmore 8-5662 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Washington Crossing 
Pennsylvania 


Banquet Facilities 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 
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Gracious Dining 


Visit our white clap- 
board inn featuring 
the Silhouette 
Lounge, famous 
gathering place dur- 
ing the cocktail hour. 


PENNA: 


(ack foucn dn 


monnisvitts * 
Luncheon starts 


at 12 noon 


Dinner served 
til 10 p.m. 


Sandwiches served 


"til 12 midnight 


| CALHOUN €t, E: 

LO ecoóc. 

| heu 
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JACK HANSEN’S INN 
(Alternate U.S. 1) 
West Trenton Ave., Morrisville, Pa 
CYpress 5-5179 


Banquet facilities for special parties available. 


HAM SHACKS, Inc. 
DELICATESSENS 


FOOD SPECIALTY ITEMS 
@ Hot Knishes 
e Kiska 
e Strudel 
€ Chopped Liver 
€ Gefuellte Fish 
@ Herring 
Delicious home cooked food 
11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Pot Luck 
9 a.m. - 11 a.m. 9 p.m. - 


Ample Free Parking 


3 a.m. 
Complete catering service 
COUNTRY CLUB SHOPPING CENTER 


& 
NEWPORTVILLE RD. near RT. 413 
LEVITTOWN, PA, WI 5-7398 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WoOrth 8-3771 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 
NEAR CALHOUN ST. BRIDGE 


The Mary P—New Hope, Ney’s Plaza—. 


B-L-D. Snacks and chat in between 
times. Left Bank atmosphere on the 
canal. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop—Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. Authentic Swiss cheese, 
American-Swiss host, strong savory coffee. 
Closed 5 p.m. Sunday. Open all other 
days 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. B-L-D. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic St., New 
Hope. B-L-D 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Broiled 
chicken Italian style only one of the 
hearty items here. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham. Revolutionary officers ate 
here. Draught beer, sturdy vit’ls must 
have been the fare then. Bar. 
B-L-D. 


till is. 


Boswell’s Dairy Bar—Rt. 202, Bucking- 
ham. L-D. Informal eating. Chicken- 
in-the-basket that will melt in your mouth. 
Terrace dining. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. Day 
or night, fast service of carefully-cooked 
platters or dinners. Try the freshcooked 
vegetables. B-L-D. 


| Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 


of Doylestown. Country bill-o-fare for 
the folks with hearty appetites. L-D. 


Shea's Tower Inn*—River Rd. near 
Bowman's Hill. Short order cooking by 
a master chef. Constant entertainment by 
Mynah. Bar. 


Warrington Diner—Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Food that brings you back for more. 
Private dining room for parties. 


Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, south of 
Doylestown. Smoked ham 'n eggs (from 
the farm itself) served in the pan. 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


LOWER COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, 
Newtown. L-D. Colonial elegance. Home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles' southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Buffet luncheon 
Wed. and Sat. Buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. Open every day. Bar. 


Whitehall Hotel—South State St., New- 
town. Enjoy John Foster’s murals and 
historic Stag Bar. Late snacks and 
platters featuring French fried shrimp 
a la Windsock, man-size hoagies. Your 
host, Peter Chesner. 


Temperance House—Newtown. B-L-D. 
A real country restaurant where home- 
style meals are served. In business since 
Revolutionary times. For your more 
informal dining, the Grill Room. Beer 
is served. 


The Mark—Morrisville Shopping Center. 
B-L-D. Charcoal broiled steaks & chops 
our specialty. Family dining. 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 
way, Morrisville. L-D. Silhouette Cock- 
tail Lounge. Unusually good food cooked 
to your order. Background music. 
Breath-of-spring cleanliness. 


Pennsbury Inn—Off Bristol Rd. near 
Pennsbury. L-D. Fine food served in 
several outstanding dining rooms. You 
will be served fresh King Farms vege- 
tables. Mahogany Room for cocktails. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Flannery's—Lincoln Hwy., Penndel. L- 
D. Join your host, Jim Flannery, at this 
wining and dining spot. Piano and 
organ music pervades spacious dining 
rooms. Uniformly good food, efficiently 
and personally served. 


Howard Johnson’s—B-L-D. There are 
four of these well-known restaurants in the 
area at: U. S. 1, Langhorne; Willow 
Grove; Hallowell (at Rt. 611 and County 
Line) and Bristol. Willow Grove restau- 
rant has cocktail lounge. Open 7 days. 


Buck Hotel*—Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton Pike and Bridgetown Pike, 
Feasterville. Famous for fine food since 
1735. For Paella, call John, your host, 
ahead of time. Try to find at least stand- 
ing room at the Old Bar. L-D. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
B-L-D. Italian-American dishes a spe- 
cialty. 9a.m.to9 p.m. Banquet facilities. 
Cocktails ’til 3 a.m. Bar. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection Rts. 
532, 413, Newtown. Home farm products 
go into snacks and complete meals. Home- 
made Toll Gate ice cream. Pies by Hanna. 


Spread Eagle Inn—Junction Rts. 232 
and 332, Richboro. “Since 1793.” A fine 
example of the old inns recently redecor- 
ated. A view of the reeded twin mantles 
repays for the visit. Fine old bar. Cold 
shrimp, clams, steamed or cold, and 
sandwiches Fri. and Sat. evenings. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget watchers find this ideal. U.S. 1 
at Trevose. Open every hour of every 
day. Also Trailblazer #2 on U. S. 13 at 
Bristol. 


Bucks County Room—Pomeroy’s, Levit- 
town Shopping Center. Enjoy a relaxing 
lunch here while shopping. Luncheon 
every day, dinner from 4:15-7:30 Mon., 
Thurs., and Fri. evenings. L-D. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13 near Levit- 
town. Steaks and chops to a turn, and 
open seven days a week. B-L-D. 


C'Boyle's—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 
ac Beaver Dam Rd., Bristol. L-D. 
seafood and charcoal steaks very popu- 
lar. Famous for homemade ice cream 
snd party cakes. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, just off 
Rt. 202 at end of bridge. L-D. Radio’s 
“Stella Dallas" greets guests in historic 
old mill on the banks of the Delaware. 
Arrange for private parties in The Dock. 
Outstanding French cuisine as well as 
real American favorite, roast beef. Cock- 
tails. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N. J. D only. Song-inspiring wishing 
well is worth inspecting after a lobster 
or roast beef feast. Drinks here with 
Sunday dinner. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); dining 11:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. every day. L-D 
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It's Pleasant ad Peunthury 


LUNCHEON e DINNER e LATE EVENING SNACKS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Pennsbury Inn 


When you visit beautiful and historic Pennsbury Manor, Wil- 
liam Penn's home, be sure and stop by and share our hospitality. 


The Mahogany Room for cocktails 


FORD MILL & BORDENTOWN 
— FERRY ROADS 
MORRISVILLE, PA 


‘*Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


à 
[^o 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


CLEO WATTS MANAGER 
RESERVATIONS CYPRESS 5-5984 


TTA LO 
PS 


el TANT 


April 15 - October 15 
Sunday dinners 2:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


Weekday luncheons 12:00 - 2:30 p.m. 
Year round 
Weekday dinners 5:30 - 10:00 p.m. 


Reservations suggested winter months 


AXtel 7-3381 AXtel 7-8985 


River Road 
(between Centre Bridge and Lumberville 
Lumberville, Pa. 


"River's Edge” 


Delightful dining 
on the Delaware 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2 
COCKTAILS AND DINNERS 5 - 10 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11 - 12:30 
SUNDAY DINNER 1 - 9 


At the bridge, 
lI% block off 202 
Lambertville, N. J. 


EXport 7-0897 


Whether at River’s Edge or in her own home, 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's “Stella Dallas” 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 
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Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Specialties 


Pocono Mountain Brook Trout 
Chops and Steaks 
LUNCH — DINNER—SUPPER 


Banquet & Wedding Facilities 


Phone 380 


Mostly Information 


Brugger's Pipersville Inn is 
located in Upper Bucks 
County at the intersection of 
old route 611 and 413... 
seven miles north of Doyles- 
town, 23 miles south of Easton 
and six miles to the west of 
the Delaware River, route 32. 
Dinner is served daily except 
Monday. Reservations are 
suggested for larger parties 
on the weekend. ‘Phone 


RO 6-8540. 


References: 


Gourmet, 
McCall's and 


LIFE magazines. 


BUCKS COUNTY INN 


Visit our COACH ROOM for 
Lunch — Dinner — Cocktails 
AMERICAN-ITALIAN CUISINE 
Dancing-Late Supper 
Friday & Saturday, 9-'til closing 
ORCHESTRA 
Banquet and Wedding Facilities 
FOR RESERVATIONS 
FILLMORE 8-4829 


60 N. MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 
Private Rooms for Parties 

DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sundays 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwebr’s 
RESTAURANT 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


You'll find no finer food 
served anywhere. . 
Featuring prime steaks, 
prime ribs of beef, 

fresh Maine lobsters, duck 
and all seafood in season. 


BAR OPEN SUNDAYS 


AII pastries and breads are 
baked in our own kitchen. 


ROUTE 22, CLINTON, N. J. 


A real country inn since 1743 


Open Sundays e 


Hotel Rooms with Private Baths e 


Cocktail Lounge 


Phone Clinton 15 
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Clinton House—Rt. 22 in Clinton. Un- 
der new management. Known as famous 
dining spot since 1743. Featuring broiled 
lobster, prime rib roast of beef (and we do 
mean prime.) Bar. Cocktails with dinner 
on Sunday. 


Cherry Hill Inn—Rt. 38 near Haddon- 
field, N. J. B-L-D. Dining room de- 
signed by Dorothy Draper. Predominate- 
ly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms. 


Buddy Williams Drive-In—Appealing 
to the appetite in the same fine manner as 
his music has for years. Terrace dining 
in cool blue atmosphere. Delicious home- 
made frozen custard and French fried 
shrimp. 


Landwehr's Restaurant**—Rt. 29, 2 
miles below historie Washington Crossing. 
L-D. A real family affair with the Land- 
wehrs who pride themselves on food and 
drink prepared and served with a personal 
touch. Large rooms available for private 
parties. 


Botal Inn—845 Chambers St., Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and anti- 
asto to please the most discriminating. 
talian-American menu. L-D until 2 a.m. 
Bar open after 5 on Sun. Al Bara Trio. 


Princeton Inn—Princeton. L-D. Spraw- 
ling colonial inn with private rooms for re- 
ceptions, banquets and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connoisseur’s delight. 
Open seven days. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel—Palmer Square, 
Princeton, N. J. B-L-D. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring un- 
limited portions. Snacks good in the 
Oyster Bar. Bar. 


NEARBY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Yorktown Inn*—Intersection New and 
Old York Rds., Elkins Park. L-D. A 
fine place for wedding parties and ban- 
quets, or for dancing Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday. Musie every night. Bar. 


Fortside Inn*—Bethlehem and Skippack 
Pikes, Whitemarsh. Elegant for parties, 
dining. Try crab Mornay, devilled. 
Music every night until 2; Jimmy Sey- 
mour’s orchestra on weekends. 


General De Kalbe Inn*—De Kalbe St., 
(Rt 202) north of Norristown. L-D. 
Fine old dining establishment featuring 
steaks and chops. Bar. 


Paoli Inn*—Intersection Lancaster Pike 
and Rt. 202. Outstanding lobster, L-D 
roast beef dinners. Side dishes are pleas- 
ant surprises. Try seven layer cake for 
dessert. Kitchen open til midnight. Bar. 


Collegeville Inn—lIntersection German- 
town.and Ridge Pikes on Rt. 422. L-D. 
Smorgasbord Jr. lunches served daily ex- 
cept Sat. and Sun. Smorgasbord dinners 
Tues. and Thurs. Open seven days. Bar. 


General Wayne Inn*—Montgomery 
Ave., Merion. Excellent service and food 
in pleasant 18th Century surroundings. 
Dance every night to George King’s 
orchestra. 


Sheraton Hotel—1725 Pennsylvania 
Blvd. This is Philadelphia’s newest 
hotel, featuring three dining rooms—the 
formal Cafe Careme, L-D (dancing from 
10 p.m.) the Chesire Cheese Room, 
L-D, patterned from an old English chop 
eons or the more informal Town Room, 
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9 out of 10 
of you 

who read this page 
live within 15 minutes 


of our 


Jenkintown Store 


' We're so close to the folks who shop in our store year 


'round that we know we have a vast variety of customers 
... you young Americans just starting out, you with young 
growing families, you older generation who have watched 
us grow from a small beginning to four stores serving all 
Delaware Valley! THAT'S WHY ...it takes more than 
one credit plan to meet every need... and S&C has them 

. . not 1, not 2 but 3/ All with NO DOWN PAYMENT! 


1. Our Regular 30-Day Charge Account for day-to- 
day needs, all types of purchases. Payable in full 
10 days after receipt of your statement. 


2. Our New, Improved Flexible Charge Account... 
especially ideal for peak season purchases! No fixed 
credit limit or fixed monthly payment. As you charge 
more, you pay more per month. As your balance 
reduces, you pay less per month. You adjust it yourself 
to suit YOUR needs. A small carrying charge is added 
to your monthly statement. 


3. Our Convenient Deferred Payment Account for 
your larger purchases such as furniture and home 
appliances. No down payment, and you have up to 
24 months to pay. A small carrying charge is added to 
your monthly statement. 


And you can use one, two or all three plans, if you 
need them, at the same time! 


Clip credit application below and mail to: Credit Dept. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Box 358, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Signed. 


— 
| Mr. Over Age 21? 
| Mrs. 
MIR — SS L E. 
l Husband's 
| Wife's 
Name 
l How Rents 
| Address, LS L— nu ee Ge 
| Employer ete LOG th Ot. Emp. 
l Occupation. 
| Wife's 
| Employer. 
| Sarei Re fet Oye ee Roe S SEALS 
| 1 would like c 30 day D FCA D DPA O 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 
| 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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Dino's 


Deeside p 


Featuring the finest in foods, 
liqueurs, & Italian specialties 


STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Dinner 5:00 p.m.-12:00 a.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
1 mile North of Hatboro 


See 


ECONOMY POOL 
BUILDERS 
for 


CUSTOM BUILT 
SWIMMING 


POOLS 


ECONOMY POOL BUILDERS, INC. 
604 BEAR TAVERN RD. 
WEST TRENTON, N. J. 


DeJUR 


BRINGS YOU A NEW 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE for only $179.50 


«2- Way" STENORETTE 


We have it—the ''2-.Way" STENO- 
RETTE Dictating-Transcribing Ma- 
chinethat's taking the business world 
by storm. Here's the dictation equip- 
mentevery business, every professional 
man, needs and wants—and it’s yours 
for less than half the cost of ordinary 
dictating machines( STENORETTE 
more than pays for itself the very 
first year. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 
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COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Doings in and around Bucks County are 
listed here at no charge. We welcome letters 
and telephone calls from readers telling us 
of events open to the public. Please call 
well in advance as our deadline is the first 
of the month preceding publication date. 


EVENTS 


Pennsylvania Bow and Arrow Deer 
Season—Oct. 5 through 12. 


Candlelight Dinner—Oct. 5. All Saints 
Episcopal Parish House, Fallsington fol- 
lowing reception at Lippincott House for 
Richard Howland, President of National 
Trust for Historical Preservation and the 
officers and trustees of Historic Fallsing- 
ton, 1nc. Speakers, Dr. Howland and Ann 
Hawkes Hutton. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Robert H. Biddle, Dol- 
ington, or Mrs. Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Chestnut Hill. 


Dance—Oct. 5, 9 p.m. Goodwill Hose 
Co., Swain and Linden Sts., Bristol. 
Music by the Lads. Refreshments. Spon- 
sored by the Bristol Township Republican 
Women for the purpose of raising cam- 
paign funds. ‘Tickets may be obtained 
from Mrs. John Merrick, WIndsor 6-6048. 


Autumn Fair—Oct. 5. Buckingham 
Friends Meeting, Rt. 202, Lahaska. Lunch- 


eon, handmade goods, antiques. 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. 
All-Concerto Program—Oct. 5, Nes- 


haminy High School Auditorium, off Rt. 
1 near Langhorne. Featuring students of 
Marjorie Haimbach with the Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic Symphony. 8 p.m. 


Antiques Show—Oct. 7 through 9. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom, Rt. 42 east of 
Pottstown. Sponsored by the Antiques 
Dealers Association of Montgomery Coun- 
ty. 


Chamber Music—Oct. 8, 3 p.m. Hun- 
terdon County Art Center, Old Stone 
Mill, Clinton, N. J. 


Fashion Show—Oct. 9, 8:30 p.n. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Jr. High School, Mill 
Creek Rd., Levittown. Bored by the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Bucks County 
Rescue Squad. Door prizes, entertain- 
ment. 


Dinner—Oct. 10, 6:30 p.m. Doylestown 
Country Club, Pebble Hill Rd., Doyles- 
town. Joint Service Club Meeting spon- 
sored by the Doylestown Lion’s Club. 
Richard Dilworth, Mayor of ON 
will speak on Delaware Valley, U. A 


Autumn Fair—Oct. 10 through 12. Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel schoolgrounds, 
Ashland Ave., Doylestown. Indian Vil- 
lage supper, children's games, produce. 


Welcome House Film Series—Oct. 11; 
8:30 p.m. “Flamenco.” The Barn, home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. - 


Antiques Show— Oct. 11 through 13, 
12 noon to 10 p.m. Neshaminy High 
School, Rt. 432 at Old Lincoln Highway, 
Langhorne. Presented by Christine P. 
Horne for the Bucks County Federation 
of Women's Clubs as a benefit for refer- 
ence books for Bucks County public 
schools. 


Duke Ellington and his Band—Oct. 
12, 8 p.m. to midnight. New Abington 
High School Gym, Highland Ave., Abing- 
ton. Dance sponsored by the Jenkintown 
Kiwanis Club for the benefit of Old York 
Road Sheltered Workshop. Semiformal. 
Tickets at the Hatboro Musie Store, 48 
South York Rd., Hatboro. 


Fashion Show—Oct. 15, 2 p.m. ‘Trenton 
ieu Club, Sullivan. Way, Trenton, 
ds Sponsored by the Women's Club 
23 Morrisville to benefit the Morrisville 
Free Library. Tea following the show. 


Card Party and Fashion Show—Oct. 
17, 8 p.m. Yardley Community Center, 
S. Main St., Yardley. Sponsored by the 
Yardley Civic Club. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Spencer Parks, CYpress 
5-5280. 


India Evening—Oct. 19, Indian bazaars 
including fabrics, jewelry and art objects, 
opening at 2 p.m. Indian entertainment, 
instrumental, vocal and dancing, 8 p.m. 
Auditorium of Fischer and Porter Factory, 
Hatboro. Presented as a benefit for Wel- 
pome House. Tickets at Welcome House 
office. 


Antique Show and Sale—Oct. 24 
through 26, 11 to 9 p.m. American 
Legion Hall, Rt. 69, Flemington, N. J. 
Sponsored by St. Magdalene’s Church. 
Snack bar and dinner. 


New Hope Adult Film Program—‘“‘Chil- 
dren of Paradise," Oct. 19, 8:30 p.m. 
High School Gym. Sponsored by New 
Hope Community Association. 


Rummage Sale—Oct. 17, 7 p.m. to 9 
p.m. Oct. 18, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Parish 
House, St. James Episcopal Church, 
Bellevue Ave., Langhorne. Sponsored by 
the Women of St. James. Ch. Mrs. George 
Manning, SKyline 7-3260. 


ART EXHIBITS 


Contemporary Artists—Playhouse Inn 
Lobby, New Hope. Open all day. 


Meierhans Modern Art Gallery—Sum- 
mer show through Oct. 15, Rt. 313 be- 
tween Quakertown and Doylestown at 
Hagersville. 1 to 5 p.m. Admission free. 


Contemporary Show—Fine Arts Center. 
Modern Paintings, sculptures, fine crafts. 
South Main near Mechanic St., New Hope. 


Group Show—Sculpture by George Pap- 
ashvily, woodcuts by Thomas Elsner, 
and drawings by Roger LaPelle through 
October at the Callanan Gallery, Ferry 
Street opposite the cannon, New Hope. 


Charles Herbert Woodbury—Water- 
colors and oils through October at Crest 
Antiques, Rt. 202, 5 miles west of New 
Hope. 


Old and Modern Masters—Fourth An- 
nual Loan exhibition through October at 
the Hunterdon County Art Center, Old 
Stone Mill, Clinton, N. J. 


Group Show—Sculpture, oils, graphic 
design, ceramics by contemporary artists 
including Paul Keene, Victor Riu, Rud- 
dolph Staffel through October at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 South 


- 18th Street, Phila. 
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Phillips Mill Annual Art Show— 
Paintings and sculptures by Bucks County 
and nearby New Jersey artists Oct. 12 
through Nov. 3. Phillips Mill, Rt. 32 
1 mile north of New Hope. 1 to 5:30 p.m. 
weekdays. 1 to 6 p.m. Sun. Ch. The 
Rev. John Stiffler. 

Jeanette Michener—Sketches and water- 
colors through October at the Candlelight 
Lounge, Lambertville House, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 

Rex Goreleigh—Watercolors and oils 
through October at the Lambertville 
House Dining Room, Lambertville, N. J. 
Bucks County Artists—Contemporary 
paintings through October at studio of 
the late Walter Emerson Baum, N. Main 
and Green Sts., Sellersville. Also ex- 
hibited are media of other periods, in- 
cluding Oriental, Peruvian and 19th cen- 
tury America. 

Clarence |. Dreisbach— Paintings 
through October at the Bucks County 
Educational Center, Ashland Ave., 
Doylestown. 


THEATER 


Story Book Theatre—‘“‘Wyatt Earp,” 
Oct. 5th by the Mae Desmond Theatre 
for Children. 1:30 p.m. curtain. Benja- 
min Franklin Jr. High School, Mill Creek 
Rd., Levittown. Presented by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women of 
Levittown and Fairless Hills. Tickets 
may be obtained from Mrs. R. L. Babb, 
Windsor 6-1090. 

Children's Theatre—‘King  Arthur's 
Magie Sword," Oct. 12, by the Mae 
Desmond Children's Theatre. 2:30 cur- 
tain. Academy of Musie, 2006 Walnut 
St., Phila. Ticket office, RIttenhouse 
6-7125. 

Shubert Theatre—''Rumple," Oct. 21 
through Nov. 2. 8:30 curtain; Wed. and 
Sat. matinee, 2:30 p.m. 250 S. Broad St., 
Phila. Ticket office WALnut 3-1515. 
Forrest Theatre—‘Fair Game," Oct. 
7 through 26.  'Nude with Violin," 
Oct. 28 through Nov. 9. 8:30 curtain; 
Wed. and Sat. matinee, 2:30 p.m. 1114 
Walnut St., Phila. Ticket office WAlnut 
3-1515. 

Walnut Street Theatre—''Nature's 
Way,” Sept. 30 through Oct. 12. “Square 
Root of Wonderful," Oct. 14 through 26. 
8:30 curtain. Wed. and Sat. matinee, 
2:30 p.m. 9th and Walnut Sts., Phila. 
Ticket office WAlnut 3-1515. 

Village Players of Hatboro—''The Rain- 
makers," Oct. 11, 12, 18, 19. 8:30 cur- 
tain. Playhouse, Wilson and Pennsyl- 
vania Aves. Ivyland. Ticket office 
OSborne 5-7669. 

Levittown Players—‘‘The Fifth Season," 
Oct. 10 through 12. 8:30 curtain. Walt 
Disney School, Tullytown. Ticket office 
WIndsor 6-7322. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


October 2—''Open Hearth,” restaurant 
and bar, Shewell and Doyle Sts., Doyles- 
town. 7:30 p.m. Inspection date Sept. 
28, 3 to 5 p.m. Louis Traiman, Auct. 
KIngsley 5-2238. 


October 4—Special all pony sale, regis- 
tered at noon, grade in the evening. 
Oct. 5 and each Friday at 7 p.m. Mar- 
land France’s Horse Auction. Sometimes 
ponies and tack. Rt. 611 3 miles north 
of Doylestown. FlIllmore 8-2634. 


October 5—Household goods, lawn mow- 
ers, tools for John Nayes, 5th and Market 
Sts., Perkasie. 1 p.m. I. D. Derstine, 
Auct. ALpine 7-2570. 


October 8—‘‘Lindenoll,” colonial home 
and five acres, Sumneytown Pike west of 
Bethlehem Pike, Lower Gwynedd Twp., 
Montgomery County. 7 p.m. Inspec- 
tion date, Oct. 6, 2 to 5 p.m. Louis Trai- 
man, Auct. KIngsley 5-2238. 


Early October— Antiques from England 
and the Continent. Lock House Shop 
on the Canal, New Hope. Archie Huer- 
tado, Auet. VOlunteer 2-2394. 


October 8 and 22—Auction dates at 
Rice's Sale off Rt. 263 between Lahaska 
and Lumberville. Miscellaneous goods, 
antiques, poultry and livestock. Market 
also open every Tuesday for produce and 
general merchandise from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Good lunch room. AXtel 7-2147. 


October 12—Articles and antiques do- 
nated by the congregation to benefit 
Haddonfield Methodist Church Building 
Fund. Churchgrounds, Haddonfield. 10 
a.m. Lester M. Slatoff, Auct. EXport 
3-4848. 


October 19—House and barn buildings, 
45 acres, 15 mile west of Rt. 309 on Ridge 
Rd. (Rt. 563) Perkasie. 2 p.m. Ray- 
mond McPherson, Auct. Rittenhouse 
6-1313. 


BSS: 


LS 
SEASON. 
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Big Responsibility 


Acting as trustee for other people’s money 
is a big responsibility. Yet Fidelity has a 
record of success in this important job 
matched by few other banks in the coun- 
try. Funds in Fidelity’s trust today ex- 
ceed a billion dollars—and clients include 
both institutions and individuals. If you 
plan to set up a trust make it a point 
to benefit from Fidelity’s experience. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


BRISTOL * LEVITTOWN * CROYDON 
FAIRLESS HILLS * ANDALUSIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PATIO COURT 


36 AIR CONDITIONED 
UNITS 


* Quiet Country Atmosphere 
@ All Outside Rooms 
@ Near Restaurants 
eT V Available 
R. D. 2 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
1 mile north of Trainers 
Phone KEystone 6-3010 


Rt. 309 


Julian Motors 


Doylestown, Pa. 


has the 


POEL 


in Bucks County 


North Main and East Streets 


Fillmore 8-9496 
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COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


^ Home for Aged, Chronic end Convalescent Guests. 

State. Licensed R. N. Supervision 
94-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 

Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
kane: and Operator 


8 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN: PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


DICK OLSEN 


Oldsmobile 


SALES SERVICE 
Used Cars 


e OFFICIAL INSPECTION 
e TOWING 


Washington Ave. 
Phone WOrth 8-3791 


Newtown, Pa. 


to remember when you 


buy insurance... 


Enjoy the convenience of dealing with 
a local independent insurance agent. 


He can be on hand in a hurry... ready, 
able and eager to serve you. 
Come in any time...or phone... 


or write. 
Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Flllmore 8-4226 ULysses 5-4843 


MeatjMarket 
Fresh Produce 
71) Staple Groceries 


Another outstanding Bucks County7-inde- 
pendent grocery catering to discriminating 
customers. 


HERB LEATHERMAN’S 
MARKET 


68 S, Main St, Doylestown, Pa 


For the best in canned foods 
S & W FINE FOODS 
famous the world over 


Armour Star-Swift Premium 
corn fed western steer beef 


Fresh Sea Foods 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


ERRICO'S 
Quality Market 
IN STOCKTON, N. J. 


Sunday 6:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 5-7 p.m. 
Monday-Friday 6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Saturday 6:30 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
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Fine Foods 


41 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3561 WE DELIVER 


FOOD SHELF 


SURPRISING as it may seem, the 
mode of living more than 200 years 
ago during William Penn’s time was 
one of grace, charm and comfort. 
This is evident from a visit to 
present day Pennsbury Manor. 
True, Penn didn’t have the con- 
veniences of modern cooking ranges, 
refrigerators, food freezers. Nor 
did he have pie and cake mixes or 
prepared frozen foods, but accord- 
ing to history, Penn had their equal 
in a primitive form. Floyd S. 
Platt, superintendent at Pennsbury 
tells us Penn had some 100 servants 
to attend to food preparation, 
cooking and the household chores; 
to care for the vineyards, orchards, 
herb, flower and vegetable gardens; 
the wheat, barley and rye crops; 
the sheep, cattle and horses; the 
smoke, ice and brew houses. In 
those days, too, the countryside was 
lush with wild fruits, berries and 
game. Variety was almost endless. 
There were partridge, rabbits, deer, 
wild turkeys (weighing up to fifty 
pounds) shad and sturgeon by the 
thousands in the Delaware River. 

From the two spacious bake 
ovens at Pennsbury came corn 
bread (from an Indian recipe) tarts, 
cup cakes and even waffles. 


As an Englishman of wealth, 
Penn imported what he lacked. 
Records show he bought candles, 
butter, dried beef, flitches of bacon, 
chocolate, casks of middling flour, 
coffee berries, tea, rum and wines 
from Philadelphia, New York and 
England. 


'The table setting (opposite page), 
arranged in the dining room at 
Pennsbury, provides a nearly au- 
thentic glimpse at the simple elegane 
of a Penn meal. Penn probably 
partook of such a meal—pheasant, 
corn, fruit and beer. Certain items 
like white Delft china plates were 
unobtainable. Other china from 
that era has been substituted. 


Looking back on the bountiful 
table and the uncomplicated living 
many of us might wish to turn 
back the clock 200 years to be with 
William Penn at Pennsbury. vee 
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WALLIAM PENN'S TABTE 


The door of Pennsbury Manor mansion, 
especially to the dining room, probably was 
opened to a greater cross-section of guests 
than the home of any other provincial ruler 
in Colonial America. William Penn was an 
extraordinary host, entertaining delegations 
of Indian chiefs, leading families of the 
Province, governors of neighboring states 
and distinguished strangers. 

Penn joined wholeheartedly in making 
his guests feel at home. It was common for 
him to participate in games with his Indian 
friends. On these occasions Penn supplied 
huge quantities of rum and match coats. 
He ate hominy, venison and roasted acorns 
with them before crackling camp fires. 

The arrival of important guests touched 
off lavish preparation. Sheriffs and other 
officers of the counties through which they 
would pass were notified to receive them in 
state. 

Certainly Penn accomplished quite a feat 
for if his guests lists were as lengthy as 
history tells us, Pennsbury Manor was a 
diminutive Convention Hall—and he lived 
there but two years. 


Table setting: English flatware from the 
family collection of Mrs. Eleanore Young, 
New Hope: silver Tankard from the 
permanent Pennsbury collection, pre- 
sented by the Welcome Society: service 
plate and candlesticks from French Amer- 
ican Antiques, Lahaska: platter and 
vegetable dish from Crest Antiques, La- 
haska: charger from House of Tobys, 
Lahaska: linen from the New Hope 
Craft Shop, New Hope. Left: Penns- 
bury Manor mansion. 
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Tue richness of our colonial 
past is seen in the 
many historic landmarks 
dotting the Bucks countryside. 
What better setting 
for the colorful 


array of new fall fashions? 


COLONIAL HERITAGE 


Phillips Mill, named for the grist mill erected near the mouth of}Phillips Creek in 1756, is the 
setting for Carol Groezinger of Flemington, N. J. A member of the Fashion Board of Ohio 
Wesleyan, Carol chooses Florence Walsh Black Stuart Bermudas, $10.98; red Shetlander 
pullover, $7.98; white oxford shirt, $3.98; white string gloves, $1.65; ribbed black knee 
socks, $2, and King Camel, $69.95. All from Village Misses and Debs Shop, Flemington. 
Facing page: The background for Virginia Clauser of Coopersburg is a breathtaking view 
of the Delaware. From this point officers of the Continental Army watched the British. 
Virginia, a teacher at the Moravian Seminary in Bethlehem, wears a brown wool tweed 
Bardley suit. Her slim skirt is worn with a Balmacaan coat, $65. Her tan cashmere pull- 
over is $24.95. Matching brown leather belt and handbag set is by Aigner, $10.50 and 
$29.95. All from the Bucks County Shop, Route 312, Quakertown. 
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ARKS 


AND FASHIONS 


“WOOLRICH” 


Famous for over a century 


Hunting Coats e Jackets 
Shirts e Caps 
Sportswear 


SAVIDGE BROTHERS 


Since 1866 


25 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. 
Phone WOrth 8-3321 


Roger Van S 
Bags Belts 
ewelry 


Wh THE 


mechanic st., A 
new hope, pa. B SHOP 


Old Bethlehem Pike 
2 miles north of Quakertown 
KEystone 6-4520 


[TA (Zo a A Presenting 


Lome... SALON 
for your selection, 


e. coe . a fall llection of 
Specializing MES. ec 
Permanents and 


Hair Styling ELVERHOJ 


Fall deus oul of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


“Right for you" fU, QUK son, 


volunteer 


9-9547 


Pure W ool 146 S MAIN EE. y cy pem PA. CABIN RUN FARM 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 Pipersville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
... of winter woodland brown PRIVATE PARKING IN REAR Telephone: ROger 6-8349 
and black plaid by. ‘Tannersof ~:~ Hours: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed Sunday & Monday 


Rutherfordton, North Carolina 


includes a matching ji ce eaa D H E S E O W N E S H O P Town & Country 


for your shoulders . . . Clothes 


County designer Dorothy Cox 
. $55. Complementing the For the Campus Set 


country woolens, a John Fred- 
ericks Charmer of Possum fur... 
$15 plus tax. Spacious but 
graceful leather bag by Aigner... 
$25 plus tax. At your fingertips, 
white string gloves by Kerr... 


Separates in 


e Tweed 
e Camel Hair 


$1.95. e Flannel 
Th HOURS: 
e Ton Sar Sho ^ Open daily 9-5:30 p.m. 
y g p : Fri. 9-9 p.m. 
Bridge St. New Hope, Pa. Edna and Bill Lang 
VOlunteer 2-2130 15 S. State St. Telephone: 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-2378 
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NE BOWMAN 
= HILL 
TOWER 


Mrs. Robert B. Oughton of Jamison enjoys visits to historic places 
when not pursuing her duties as Chairman of the Grey Ladies of the American Red Cross 
of Upper Bucks County. One of her favorite spots is Bowman Hill 
and its observation tower. The hill is named after a close friend of the first 
settler near the slope. Mrs. Oughton's black knit dress, featuring 
a pleated shirt, is made in Italy for Goldworm, about $40. The black antelope handbag 
is a Spanish import, about $35. White kid gloves by Darnelle; 
pearls by Castlecliff, All from Sylvette, River Road, Smithtown. 
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York & Rydal Rds. — 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 


Here you are sure of fine quality and fine treatment. 
Here you are positive of honest values. 

You will be amazed at the large selection of furs we 
carry in stock and the many skins from which to select 
your own style. 


Over 125,000 satisfied customers 


Open Daily 9 - 5:30 Fri. Nites 7 to 9 
VISIT OUR FACTORY SHOWROOM SOON 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


218 New Street, Quakertown, Pa. 


Imported 
from England 


REVERSIBLE TOP COATS 


from West Germany 


LODEN COATS 


B r ls sa a n me 
OUR IMPERIAL fool ahs mas 


BOYCOAT 


Tailored to the manner born, the 
double breasted classic of fine 
quality imported 100% Camel 
hair. Milium lined for warmth 
without weight. Ocean pearl but- 
tons. Camel. 6 to 20. 

79.95 


coats—third floor 


Princeton, N. J. 


Nevius Voorhees 


131 E. State Street 
Trenton, N. J. EXport 2-1151 


Maternity Gashions 


The Prep & Junior Shop 


69 Palmer Square, West 
PR 1-2450 


TUrner 4-1912 


by Ruth 


“COMPLETE WARDROBE FOR THE EXPECTANT MOTHER” 
Play Clothes to Party Gowns 
NEW ARCADE AVENUE OF SHOPS — 


Jenkintown 


ll in new, larger quarters Jj 


Che 
English 
Shop 


32-36 NASSAU ST., PRINCETON, N. J. 


SA Gre | 


Presenting a complete line of 


QUALITY MEN’S WEAR 


abd 
LADIES’ SPORTSWEAR 
| [Open Thursday, Friday evenings until 9. 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


(Entrance from John Street) 


Have your hair 
“ST YLE-ANIZED’”’ 
(Style analized) 


by one of our experts 
Free transportation provided 


Midway 
Hair Styling 


#3 Midway Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 


WIndser 6-9828 


Visit The Most Unique Shop 
in New Jersey 


Browse Through Five Rooms of Lovely Fashions 


Pillage MISSES & DEB Shop 


(Open Sundays 1:30 - 5:30) 
148 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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ONE STOP 


for Back-to-School Clothing 
for Men and Young Men 
€ American Gentlemen Shoes 
@ Rand Shoes 
e B.V.D. 
e Botany 
e McGregor 


iR AROLD'Se 


24 N. Union St., Lambertville, N. J. 
EXport 7-0852 
Open Friday nights ^til 9 


RELEEHELEEEEEEEEEELELLEEEEVELUEEELLLELEEEEEEEELELEELEHEEELELH ELLE 
SAVE on famous brand shoes 


for the entire family 


Enjoy comfort in 


Nunn Busch Nettleton 
Freeman 
Delmanettes 
Little Yankee 
Edwards and others 


LEVITTOWN 
CANCELLATION SHOES 


1 Midway Shopping Center 
off 413 on Newportville Rd. 


Troyling 


WI 6-9827 


PICTURE YOURSELF IN A NEW 


FALL TOPCOAT 


(model shows actual-in store merchandise) 


PRICE RANGE $39.95 - $150.00 


c^t © Dow c fon 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 

TRENTON 1, N. J. 
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WE'VE GOT IT !!! 


in ponchos, belts, handbags 


and other accessories . . . 


DEBES 


BUCKS COUNTY'S FASHION BOUTIQUE 


Smithtown, on the River Road—2 * miles above 
Point Pleasant, Pa. (Route 32) 


Open Monday through Saturday 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


What ta wear 
Everywhere 
Dresses 
Separaies 


Lingerie 


Accessories 


7 N. State St., Newtown, Pa. 


Distinctive Country Wear 
At Moderate Prices 


MARY'S COUNTRY CASUALS 


Route 202, New Hope 
Phone VO. 2-2820 


Also showing Tapley's 
Decorated Originals 


WOntth 8-2574 
VARIET}  uAMPION AVE 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
PENN. 
Dress Drapery 
Patt cs 
FABRICS atterns ip Cover 
All kinds of 


sewing needs. 


Hours: 10 to 5 daily 
Friday Eve. till 9 
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IN THE NAME AND BY AUTHORITY OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


PROCLAMATION 


WILLIAM PENN DAY, October 24, 1957 
PENNSYLVANIA WEEK, October 20 - 26, 1957 


WHEREAS, On Thursday, October 24, 1957, the Commonwealth will celebrate the 313th 
Anniversary of the birth of William Penn, Founder and Proprietor of Pennsylvania; and 


WHEREAS, This year 1957 marks the two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
first landing of Wiiliam Penn in his Province of Pennsylvania; and 


WHEREAS, It is likewise the two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the first representative 
assembly in Pennsylvania, of the First Frame of Government which was Pennsylvania's first 
Constitution, and of the Great Law which was Pennsylvania's first law code; and 


WHEREAS, These were foundation stones in the establishment of the blessings of liberty, tolera- 
tion, and self-government which the people of Pennsylvania owe in the first instance to its 
great Founder, William Penn; and 


WHEREAS, It is appropriate that this year, while observing the birthday of the Founder to whom 
they are so largely due, the young people of Pennsylvania should have special heed to these 
blessings and to the important anniversaries which are associated with them; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, George M. Leader, Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, October 24, 1957, to be WILLIAM PENN DAY in accordance with 
the Act of the General Assembly of June 22, 1931, P. L. 660, and do also proclaim the week of 
October 20 to 26, 1957, to be observed as PENNSYLVANIA WEEK, and I urge and call upon 
the educational institutions of the Commonwealth to devote appropriate periods of this week 
to the study and appreciation of the achievements of William Penn and of the blessings of 
liberty, toleration, and self-government to the end that the young people of Pennsylvania 
may fully understand their importance as contributions to the development of Pennsylvania 
and the Nation; 


FURTHERMORE, I direct that appropriate exercises be undertaken by the educational institu- 
tions in observance of WILLIAM PENN DAY and in tribute to the great qualities of mind and 
spirit of the Founder; and I request that the Flag of the United States and the Flag of the 
Commonwealth be flown from all public buildings in tribute to the memory of the great 
colony-builder, lawmaker, and pioneer of human liberty, William Penn, Governor and 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania. 


GIVEN under my hand and the Great Seal of the State, at the 
City of Harrisburg, this twelfth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven, 
and of the Commonwealth the one hundred and eighty-second. 


BY THE GOVERNOR 
A2 H= trot )». 


Deputy Secretary 


of the Commonwealth George M. Leader 
Governor 
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IT'S always nice to share in the 
fun and festivity of celebrating 
someone's birthday; perhaps it's a 
vicarious feeling of one more annual 
triumph over the inexorable march 
of the years, perhaps it's the pleasure 
of seeing one individual honestly 
and wholeheartedly the hub of his 
own small universe for a moment 
of justified egocentricity. 

For a state, though, a birthday is 
a less transitory moment of glory; 
it marks another sum of actions and 
achievements added to the sub-total 
of history's infinity. Party favors, 
comic hats and ice cream don't quite 
fit the occasion—two hundred and 
seventy-five years of community 
existence and growth call for a good 
look backward to see what it all 
adds up to, a good look forward to 
see where we want to go. Just the 
same, it's difficult to resist the 
playful impulse to stand up and 
sing "Happy birthday, dear Penn- 
sylvania . . ." 

While the Traveler is normally 
concerned primarily with life in 
Bucks County, we felt that once in 
two and three-quarters centuries it 
might be permissible to consider 
state citizenship as the larger com- 
mon denominator of our readers, and 
to take some kind of look around at 
the broader horizons of the Com- 
monwelath. In the pages of this 
issue, therefore, we have put to- 
gether a survey of sorts, a general 
view of Pennsylvania's past. Obvi- 
ously and admittedly these few 
pages can contain only the barest 
outline of some fields of interest in 
our history; we hope, however, that 
they will provide a token glimpse of 
the power and scope of Pennsyl- 
vania's heritage and her share in the 
development of the nation.. *3 *! 


SINCE the birthday spirit fills the 
October, 1957 


air in October, it also seems appro- 
priate to extend a congratulatory 
wave to the United Nations, who 
celebrate their twelfth birthday at 
the end of this month. It would 
also appear fitting to reflect that 
twelve years are only an instant in 
the history of nations; the organi- 
zation is in those terms a mere babe, 
displaying even now a maturity far 
beyond its years. 

Philadelphia is going all out to 
celebrate these two birthdays; the 
World Affairs Council and other 
civic groups are busily arranging 
events, programs and exhibits to 
run from October 20th on, about 
which more specific information will 
appear during the next few weeks 
in the newspapers. Here in Bucks 
County, the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission are planning an ob- 
servance of William Penn's birthday, 
October 24th, at Pennsbury Manor, 
the founder's home, with displays of 
fitting memorabilia and guests of 
interest. Furtherinformation about 
this event, while unfortunately not 
available at the time this goes to 
press, will be well worth watching 
the newspapers for. 


SPEAKING of birthdays, Levit- 
town, Long Island, a sister com- 
munity to the one here in the 
County, will celebrate its tenth 
this month, according to an article 
in a Sunday magazine section of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
The article itself had some nice 
things to say about the community, 
and could almost apply equally to 
our Levittown. The thing that 
caught our eye, though, was a little 
box in one corner of a page, headed: 
"What the founding father says", 
signed, in masterly bathos “William 
Levitt". Here is, in part, his 
statement: '... we builders learned 


ower the 


Coury 


the meaning of the word ‘com- 
munity’. When you build an entire 
community, you cannot stop with 
the delivery of a thousand—or 
twenty thousand—good houses. 
The community builder has a re- 
sponsibility to plan for the . . . needs 
of his town... -— 5 cs dB 
not just buying a house; he's buying 
a way of life... A community 
builder who faces up to his respon- 
sibilities is . . . a good citizen. . ." 

In view of the recent unfortunate 
disturbances in Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, these words of good citizen 
Levitt, author of the community's 
"for whites only" policy, contrast 
ironically with his conspicuous si- 
lence during the outbreaks here. 
At that time, taking the position 
that the affair was purely the con- 
cern of the individuals involved, a 
spokesman for the founding father 
said: “No comment", a pithy 
phrase which takes on added elo- 
quence in the light of the good 
citizen founding father's words of 
September 22nd. 


OCTOBER is the month when the 
United Community Fund makes its 
annual appeal. This year the Fund 
is better organized than ever for its 
drive, and has every hope of 
achieving its goal. The advantages 
of a once-a-year appeal that covers 
seventeen agencies, most of which 
provide county-wide services, should 
be almost too obvious to even men- 
tion; yet lots of people still labor 
under the erroneous impression that 
the causes involved don't really 
affect them. If everyone in Bucks 
County took the trouble to find 
out just exactly how much in the 
way of services are available for 
less than one cent daily per resident, 
the Fund's success would be assured. 
Think about it! —A.M. 
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A BUCKS IN ENGLAND, TOO 


Illustrations and text by Paul E. Nonnast 


'THE little black Anglia noses down 
into Bucks County, keeping to the 
left, always to the left . . . for this 
is the right side in England. Ahead 
is a leisurely tour through the 
County, the only specific goal the 
area in the south associated with 
William Penn's activities long ago. 
Many of the observations to be 
recorded could apply to all of Eng- 
land, but others wil be clearly 
Buckinghamshire. 

A short six miles from the county 
line the road joins the river Ouse, 
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and almost side by side they roll 
into the ancient market town of 
Buckingham. Ever since Roman 
days this has been a place, and for 
almost a thousand years until 1848 
it was the county seat. 

'The long broad market square is 
alive with the laments of bewildered 
cattle, and with the chanting of the 
auctioneers. Milling all about, a 
crowd of canny buyers and lookers- 
on completes the scene. Between 
this main activity and the tall 
Town Hall stands the old turreted 


Gaol. No longer used as such, it 
now serves principally as a huge 
incongruous ivy-covered conversa- 
tion piece. Atop the Town Hall 
clock tower rears the symbol of 
Buckingham, a gilt swan . . 


. wings 
outstretched turning ever 
windward. 


As in much of town and country 
England much of the traffic is com- 
posed of bicycles, motorcycles and 
hybrid variations of the same. For 
the American motorist whose re- 
flexes are already constrained, this 
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Grand Union Canal 


presents new hazards. Yet, if each 
of these two-wheeled locusts were 
an automobile, England would be 
impossible! 

Exploring westward past Bletch- 
ley we come upon the Grand Union 
Canal. Unlike our own Delaware 
Canal it is still in active use. The 
towpaths, of course, are now over- 
grown, horsepower having yielded to 
coughing, smoking diesels. The 
barges are still gaily painted like 
gypsy wagons, and they afford their 
skippers (usually a man and wife, 
each steering one of the paired 
barges that travel together in-line) 
a singularly unhurried life. Hardly 
discernible against the black ridges 
of soft-coal cargo, the sooty family 
chickens scratch for feed. An old 
bicycle lies half-buried in the dust 
... the family "car." 

The road south to the present 
county seat at Aylesbury meanders, 
leaving and rejoining the canal 
again and again, much as the Bucks’ 
River Road at home plays timeless 
tag with the old canal. 

At Aylesbury, one becomes more 
sharply aware of the part Bucks 
County has played as a stage for 
history. It was both a haven and 
center of activity formany political 
and religious heresies and heretics. 
In the square stands an impressive 
statue of John Hampden, one of the 
first to challenge the divine right 
of kings. He is further immortalized 
in Gray’s Elegy, the setting for 
which is the little churchyard at 
Stoke Poges, Bucks County. And 
it was in Aylesbury that public 
hangings were conducted from scaf- 
folds built against the county hall 
. . . in clear view of the crowds that 
filled the square and, undoubtedly, 
left impressed. 

We follow the road south into the 
Chiltern Hills where lie the love- 


Buckinghamshire Cop 


liest landscapes in Buckingham- 
shire, similar in contour and pattern 
to those in the namesake county in 
America. In this brown year of 
drought at home it must be reported 
that the only moisture problems 
here are, if any, ones of excess. 
When the season calls for green, 
this land responds, invariably . . . 
and with gusto. 

No county story would be com- 
plete without mentionof the 
"coaching hostelries" (inns) and 
pubs. Their names alone would 
distinguish them: Royal Saracen 
Head, The Griffin, The Royal 
Standard among others. The last 
named, hidden away in a small 
place named Forty Green, is the 
oldest of all, and the only one in all 
England entitled to use that name. 
Almost all inns and pubs are ancient 
but carefully preserved, complete 
with lettering and heraldic signs in 
the finest of traditional taste, all 
hinting of the "warmth" within. 
And, once within, one may have to 
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step over (if he's sleeping) or pet 
(f he's greeting) the dog of the 
establishment. In England, pets 
are people, and they apparently 
behave so well that they are ac- 
cepted wherever people are: in 
trains, restaurants, hotels, stores. 
In the friendly group at the bar one 
chap is likely to be holding forth, 
warmly, eloquently, on the nuances 
in the play of the day's cricket 
matches. With an intensity of per- 
sonal involvement comparable only 
to that of Dodger fans two thousand 
miles away. 

Supper is usually taken in the 
same inn or hotel where one stays 
for the night. It is at this final meal 
of the day that the foreign visitor 
will have the greatest adjustment 
to make. For, staring up at him 
from almost every English menu is 
the threat of potatoes, two forms of 
which will be served with any dinner 


Tavern Dogs 


Amersham Station 


chosen. At one inn where the 
waiters wore cutaways we were 
served: mashed, fried and roast 
potatoes! But in the morning there 
is the magnificent English break- 
fast! 

Although it is a desire often ex- 
pressed here, central heating is not 
essential to the good life in England. 
After all, with woolens and a bit 
of practice one can adjust to the 
weather. But judging from the pro- 
fusion of evidence, it is doubtful 
that these people could live without 
their flowers. The cultivation and 
use of flowers appear to be more than 
mere pastime, they are an ingredient 
of life. The meanest little house 
has its square yard of earth proud 
with blossoms. Windows and tran- 
soms of the village bank brim with 
geraniums and cabbage-sized be- 
gonias. 

The country’s beauty, plus its 
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proximity to London has accounted 
for its development, in spots, as a 
dormitory area . . . just as Bucks, 
U.S.A., is a home for many who 
commute to Philadelphia and New 
New York. Although the web of 
train and bus lines is excellent, such 
traffic is much less than one would 
expect. Firstofall, home-ownership 
plus commuting is expensive. Added 
to this is the probably more im- 
portant factor: everywhere the use 
and exploitation of farm and forest 
land is strictly controlled. So- 
called "ribbon" development is for- 
bidden. Certainly the vast areas 


of unspoiled countryside, roadsides 
where the eye can luxuriate without 
risk of signboard assasination, the 
absence of gaudy custard stands, 
are worth considering. One senses 


Flowers Everywhere 


a very real concern for the appear- 
ance of the country and for the 
preservation of national treasures. 

Early one morning we drive down 
to Amersham station where a con- 
siderable number of "city workers" 
take the train to London. In con- 
verging streams they come . . . by 
car, by bike, afoot. The early ones 
are more likely to be employed in a 
shop or factory along the way. 
Generally speaking, the later the 
train the higher the echelons. Lunch 
bags yield to leather folios and dis- 
patch cases. And, as the sun moves 
up there's a sprinkling of red- 
cheeked children sporting their 
school caps and blazers. In all of 
what seems like an amazing thirty 
seconds the crowd empties and 
refills the cars. 

We stop for a brief visit with 
playwright Wilfred Massey who 
interrupts his work at a table on 
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To Chalfont 


the lawn to talk a bit about the 
area, and, with his wife, to escort 
us on a tour through their beauti- 
fully precise English garden. This 
whole section of Bucks is a favorite 
of writers, artists, stage people, and 
others whose incomes and working 
hours permit “a place in the coun- 
try”. Throughout the area people 
delight in naming their homes and 
farm-estates. Such names as Drum 
Grange, Greensleeves, The Swillet, 
Little Coppice are representative. 
Some of the well known personages 
living in this part of Bucks are 
Enid Blyton, Dirk Bogarde and 
just across the road from the Mas- 
seys’ is James Mason's former home. 

The way from Beaconsfield to 
King John's Farm is a series of 
narrow gently twisting roads past 
farms and villages such as are fre- 
quently seen on British tourist 
literature. Many of the settings 
are indistinguishable from remem- 
bered spots back home. Even the 
place names have a familiar ring: 
Chalfont Station, High Wycombe, 


me MAU, 
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Haani 


etc. Now a quick bend in the road 
and we are at the door of King 
John's Farm. William Penn was 
married in this house, and its long 
history includes its use as a hunting 
lodge by the king—thus its name. 
Heading toward Jordans we lose 
our way, and gladly, for we discover 
the delightful vestpocket village of 
Chalfont St. Giles where one can 
find, tucked away behind the old 
buildings that line the square, a 
charming Norman church built 800 
years ago. Hard by the side of the 
road that rises from this village 
stands Milton's little brick cottage. 


King John's Farm 


It was here the poet went to live 
during the time of the great plague 
that ravaged London in 1665. 

On up the hill and sharply left 
down a narrow beech and haw- 
thorne guarded lane to a sudden, 
quiet clearing: there, set back be- 
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yond the ten-odd headstones stands 
Jordans Meeting House. At this 
unassuming Quaker place Penn 
often worshipped, and here along 
with family and friends he lies 
buried, far from his beloved Penn- 
sylvania. Yet not so far, for each 
year many Pennsylvanians seek out 
this historic spot. It will be a while 
before the quotation on a notice 
board outside the meeting house 
fades from mind: 

“There is a spirit which I feel that 
delights to do no evil, nor to avenge 
any wrong.” 

The gentle caretakers, Mr. and 


Mrs. Mullet, wave a long good-bye 
as we turn away down Welders Lane 
toward London. A soft rain is 
falling, and as night closes over 
England, the Anglia’s headlight 
beams fall upon the last road sign 
reading "Bucks County." vee 


Graveyard at Jordans 


“The Nation's Bulwark, a Well-Disciplined Militia" was published 1829. Banners on tents proclaim General Jackson. 


PENNSYLVANIA S 
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PENNSYLVANIA has more insti- 
tutions of higher learning than any 
other state. This fall, as usual, one 
or more professors of Pennsylvania 
history or government in one or 
more of these institutions will come 
forth with the inevitable bright 
remark that Penn’s Holy Experi- 
ment soon grew into a most unholy 
one in the ultimate course of its 
politics and government. 

Candor compels the admission 
that Pennsylvania has developed a 
somewhat unsavory reputation in 
the field of its politics and govern- 
ment. The histories of Indiana, 
Illinois or Louisiana, to name but a 
few, leave little room for a glance 
down the nose at Pennsylvania, but 
citizens of those states and others 
have been known to express loud 
righteous indignation at the depths 
of political iniquity to which the 
state founded by the great and good 
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BY GREGORY R. SAUNDERS 


William Penn has sunk. "Holy 
Experiment, indeed!” they cry, 
“Shades of Simon Cameron, Matt 
Quay, Boies Penrose, and others 
more recent!" 

Superficially, Pennsylvania has 
not provided a picture of liberalism 
and advancing democracy. Along 
with industrial peonage and political 
bossism went a picture of an Amer- 
ican state ruled by the barons of 
industry and finance who controlled 
not only the votes of workers in 
their own mines and mills, but, 
through the bosses and their ma- 
chines, also controlled a complaisant 
and venal legislature. Thus it was 
that Harper's Weekly could run a 
drawing showing Pennsylvania work 
ers being herded to the polls to cast 
what were hardly secret ballots. 
Similar conditions led to the wise- 
crack that the Standard Oil Com- 


pany at one time during the battles 
over the transportation of oil con- 
trolled the Pennsylvania Assembly 
so thoroughly that it did everything 
but refine it. As late as the nomi- 
nation of Harding, there was a 
popular story of how the aging 
and il Boies Penrose from his 
Washington sickbed kept his finger 
on the Republican convention to 
direct the selection of the handsome 
"front" from Ohio. Former Sena- 
tor Guffey in his privately published 
autobiography tells how a group of 
Pennsylvania tycoons underwrote 
the defeat of Wilson and his League 
of Nations solely as a means of de- 
feating the Democratic party and 
regaining control in Washington for 
the "right" interests. These are 
not pleasant pictures of Pennsyl- 
vania democracy at work in a 
healthy political system. 
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Nor has the nation at large been 
unaware of the extent to which the 
Republican machines of earlier times 
kept the Democratic Party of Penn- 
sylvania in bondage, providing an 
exhibit of rule by the one-party 
system hard to equal elsewhere 
north of the Mason and Dixon Line. 


So far as Democratic opposition 
strength is concerned, it was not 
until 1882 that the party which 
had largely dominated the Penn- 
sylvania political scene from 1800 
to 1860 was able to elect a governor, 
and at that the only one for the next 
twenty-two years. This was made 
possible only when a large segment 
of independent Republicans finally 
bolted the machine to support a 
mugwump, while vigorously at- 
tacking the regular Republican can- 
didate, the usual machine type of 
the era—a respected Civil War 
general. Led by thirty-two-year- 
old crusading Robert Pattison of 
Philadelphia, the Democrats in 1882 
swept all key state offices and the 
House.  Pattison was a reform 
governor of the Grover Cleveland 
stripe, whose election was a reflection 
of the growing revolt of many Re- 
publicans against the waving of the 
bloody shirt and the use of Civil 
War veterans to perpetuate political 
control Pennsylvania’s Constitu- 
tion of 1873 made it impossible for 
any governor to succeed himself, and 
this put to death any prospect of 
continuity of Pattison's administra- 
tion; he did, however, keep his 
home fires burning sufficiently 
brightly to use independent support 
to regain the governorship in 1890 
against Quay's respectable "front 
man". Of course, Pattison had the 
help of the astute Bill Harrity, who 
had also successfully engineered 
Grover Cleveland's campaign, and 
who likewise was a two-termer in 
intervening periods. 

This Democrat uprising died in 
the forming. Not the least among 
the reasons for its death was the 
power of Matthew S. Quay, who in 
this era reached the real peak of his 
influence. Never had the operation 
of a machine and its connections 
with the industrial and financial 
world been more fully perfected in 
the United States. The state ma- 
chine rested on city machines in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


While much of the nation was in 
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While much of the nation was in 
revolt against machine rule, the 
technique was reaching perfection 
in Pennsylvania. Alexander Mc- 
Clure, editor, publisher and inde- 
pendent Republican of the first 
Civil War years, declared, with 
facts to support him, that Repub- 
lican leaders used money and favors 
to buy off Democratic threats and 
nip them in the bud. Similar 
charges were later made by the 
crusading Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, under E. A. Van Valkenburg, 
at the turn of the century. The 
Guffey autobiography declares that 
the author, a leading Democrat, was 
himself unaware until the 1930's 
that the Democratic party in Phila- 
delphia had been a "kept party" 
for many years; its leaders were 
paid off by the Republicans with 
jobs and other favors, "kept" as 
dependents. 

Does all this justify the im- 
pression of Pennsylvania as an 
unholy experiment in government 
and politics? Unfortunately, the 
evil and the sordid make good 
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newspaper headlines, and stick in 
the public memory, but a candid 
and sweeping review of the past 
changes the picture if one looks 
beyond a mere headline treatment 
of Pennsylvania affairs. 


The Commonwealth started its 
life in the newly created American 
union with one of the most pro- 
gressive constitutions of all the 
original thirteen—the idealistic Con- 
stitution of 1776, replaced in 1790 
with a more conservative document 
which mirrored the trend that pro- 
duced the Federal Constitution of 
1787, framed at Philadelphia and 
influenced greatly by Pennsylvanians 
of the calibre of James Wilson. The 
growth of interior and western 
Pennsylvania produced an agrarian 
democracy which brought the state 
into, the fold of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy after 1800. In this era Henry 
Adams wrote of Pennsylvania as 
the ideal American Commonwealth. 

The Jacksonian era was reflected 
in a new and much more democratic 
State constitution in 1838, which 
followed the national trend of 


limiting strong executive powers and 
increasing the number of elective 
officers responsible to the people. 
Property restrictions on voting were 
eliminated. 


The Quaker commonwealth was 
an early leader in the growth of 
American trade unionism and Phila- 
delphia the birthplace of the Na- 
tional Trades Union in 1834. The 
"Pennsylvania Plan" for using local 
nominating conventions with a share 
in selecting candidates for public 
offices, replacing the undemocratic 
party caucus system, was not only 
a Pennsylvania idea, but spread 
throughout the nation. Jackson 
was the first president to evolve 
through this procedure. Though 
it was not spawning presidents in 
this era, Pennsylvania did furnish 
an amazingly large number of men 
of national stature who served in 
high posts. Albert Gallatin, Henry 
Baldwin, Jeremiah S. Black and the 
Dallas family are notable examples. 


The decay of the Democrats in 
the states and in the nation pro- 
duced a new and vigorous political 
manifestation in the founding and 
growth of the Republican party. 
Pennsylvania's David Wilmot was 
one of its real founders, both within 
the state and in the national or- 
ganization, which was perfected in 
Pittsburgh, and held its first na- 
tional convention in Philadelphia. 
Galusha Grow, a Pennsylvanian, 
who followed Wilmot in Congress, 
is known as the father of the Home- 
stead Act, the greatest single piece 
of civil legislation of the 1800's. 
Pennsylvania's Civil War governor, 
Andrew Gregg Curtin, was certainly 
the outstanding Northern governor 
of the era; Thaddeus Stevens was 
the towering Congressional leader 
of his time; Edwin Stanton directed 
the Northern effort as Secretary of 
War. 


During the years following this 
great civil strife, the role of Cam- 
eron and Quay as leaders of powerful 
political machines attracted na- 
tional notice, but much that was 
healthy and good in politics and 
government went unnoticed and 
forgotten. 

Looking behind the scenes, there 
is evidence of a cleaner political 
spirit in Pennsylvania than was 
noticeable in the headlines. Re- 
publicans like Curtin and Grow 
revolted against the machine and 
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the party it ruled. Virtually every 
Republican governor of the machine 
era tried, though in vain, to fight 
the machine before the end of his 
term, but the pernicious feature of 
the state constitution which pre- 
vents a governor from succeeding 
himself made such revolts largely 
abortive. It was not until Gifford 
Pinchots day that a Republican 
was able to buck the organization 
and win a second chance at the 
governorship, and it is not without 
significance that by this time Boies 
Penrose had passed to his reward. 

'This bright chapter was followed 
by the notorious Capitol scandal 
involving several millions of dollars 
of graft in the building of the new 
State Capitol. The machine was 
saved by a kindly and popular 
governor, Edwin S. Stuart, who 
ordered a forthright prosecution of 
the scandals as revealed by a 
Democratic State Treasurer. Pen- 
rose nearly lost the following elec- 
tion, despite the selection of Irish- 
born John K. Tener as a popular 
candidate. The Democrats, possibly 
influenced by Penrose, put up a 
non-entity, and the independents 
ran a third candidate, with a re- 
sulting split that put the organiza- 
tion in power again. 

Real reform under a Republican 
came with dynamic, colorful Gifford 
Pinchot in 1922, a delayed action 
effect in the history of the nation- 
wide Progressive Movement in which 


Pinchot had played an important 
role in Washington. Pinchot beat 
the organization to the punch in the 
primary, and as Governor put 
through notable electoral reforms 
as well as much other progressive 
legislation. He won again in 1930 
but the depression changed the 
course of his administration, di- 
recting much of its attention to 
organizing a statewide relief pro- 
gram produced by unemployment. 
this marked in itself a new era in 
consideration of problems of social 
welfare in Pennsylvania and sparked 
creation of new governmental 
agencies and facilities in this field. 

The impact of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal was felt in 
Pennsylvania's "Little New Deal" 
under Governor George Earle in 
the 1930's. Social welfare reform 
became a major concern of state 
government; even the coal and iron 
police had to go in the face of this 
new concept. 

Pennsylvania's smaller edition of 
the New Deal suffered some frus- 
trations under Governor Arthur 
James and his successors. Yet, 
though successive Republicans pro- 
claimed doctrines which seemed de- 
signed to uproot the new order, in 
actuality they accepted and fos- 
tered it much asthe New Republi- 
canism in Washington has accepted 
the New and Fair Deals. 

The Pennsylvania political pat- 


tern is changing. The last guberna- 
torial election was carried by a 
young dark-horse Democrat from 
York; in Philadelphia, a couple of 
World War II veterans, Democrats, 
Clark and Dilworth, staged a cru- 
sade which broke through that 
city’s once impregnable Republi- 
canism; in Pittsburgh a perhaps 
not so idealistic but highly practical 
older Democrat, David Lawrence, 
saw the light and started to provide 
the city of iron and steel with a 
New Deal that has business and 
industry apparently deserting tra- 
ditional Republicanism for a new 
look. 

Looking back more than two 
hundred years one cannot help 
wondering whether William Penn 
might not have been rather pleased 
with the recent turn of events in the 
commonwealth he founded.  Pro- 
fessors or publicists can no longer 
sneer at an “unholy experiment". 

The “good old days" of one-party 
reaction and bossist absolutism are 
gone forever in Penn’s Common- 
wealth. No longer need Pennsyl- 
vania hesitate to assert her import- 
ance as a full participant, if not a 
genuine leader in the onward march 
of American concepts of govern- 
ment. Pennsylvania is not an 
unholy experiment, but a state 
which, despite travail, trouble and: 
unsavory chapters in its history; 
is rooted in the Penn traditions. 
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WILLIAM PENN 
ARCHITECT OF FREEDOM 


“For my country, I eyed the Lord in the obtaining of it, and more was I drawn inward to 
look to him and to owe it to his hand and power, than to any other way. I have so obtained 
it, and desire that I may not be unworthy of his love, but do that which may answer his kind 
providence, and serve his truth and people; that an example may be set up to the nations; 
there may be room there, though not here, for such an holy experiment." 


BY SYLVESTER K. STEVENS 


TWO hundred and seventy-five years ago William Penn 
first set foot on the soil he had dedicated to a Holy 
Experiment, to carry out his concepts of human liberty 
which helped so greatly to shape free government and 
free religious conscience in the modern world. Penn- 
sylvania's greatest glory is its place as a seed-ground 
where, from the roots of the philosophical and practical 
liberalism of Penn, the principles of democracy and 
human freedom were nurtured to a proud national 
growth. ; 

The years since then have somehow carried down to 
us an erroneous impression of Penn's personality, and 
narrowed our concept of the basis and meaning of his 
colonial experiment. A clearer look backward reveals 
one of the most impressive figures of Western political 
thought and history. 

The benevolent, fatherly Penn has been overdone. 
Most people imagine Penn the man as a short, stoutish 
figure in a broad hat with a sanctimonious expression 
on his face. Actually, at the time he founded Pennsyl- 
vania and wrote his many treatises on all aspects of 
human society and government, William Penn was in 
his thirties, in the prime of manhood, one of Penn- 
sylvania's youngest governors. He was vigorous, 
energetic, a typical English gentleman in his tastes: 


Philadelphia in 1800 seen from under the limbs of the William 


his country estate at Pennsbury in Bucks County 
epitomizes good, full living. 

Far from being a mere religious dreamer, he was a 
man of action with a keen interest in the affairs of his 
manor and his business ventures. The most aggressive 
real-estate promoter of our day would have admired his 
efforts, successful in the end, to sell his Pennsylvania 
lands in Europe. Although the story of the founding 
of Pennsylvania as a haven of refuge for the persecuted 
members of the Society of Friends has fostered the 
idea that Penn's sole interest in colonization was 
religious, he had more practical motives as well. 'The 
noted Quaker historian, Dr. William Wistar Comfort 
has written, ‘“The profit promised by the enterprise was 
a secondary consideration but a necessary one, for with 
a growing family Penn could not undertake the expense 
of colonization without a prospect of recovering his 
outlay and the principal sum of the royal debt." Penn 
had to advertise his lands extensively in those parts of 
Europe from which sizeable immigration might be 
expected; economic pressure lessened any tendency 
Penn might normally have had to limit his colony to 
Quaker settlement. 

It is in the field of Penn's political philosophy, and 
in its application to the colonial government of Penn- 
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William Penn at the age of twenty-two from a portrait painted in Ireland 
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One of the scenes from The Cyclorama 
painting of the Battleof Gettysburg which 
can be seen. in that town. The entire 
painting is 385 feet long, 35 feet high. 


KEYSTONE 
OF THE UNION 


INDEPENDENCE Hall and the 
battlefield at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania's greatest historic shrines, are 
also important national monuments. 
This circumstance is symbolic of 
Pennsylvania’s role in the nation’s 
history. The Commonwealth has 
indeed been the Keystone State in 
the development of America, and it 
has so completely embodied the 
national characteristics as to have 
its own individuality subordinated 
and overshadowed. 

Pennsylvania’s prominence was 
established by Nature and by Wil- 
liam Penn. Nature provided the 
Commonwealth with a variety of 
distinctive regions, rich soils, great 
mineral wealth, and a central posi- 
tion along the Atlantic Coast. 
Philadelphia and the Delaware Val- 
ley region looked outward toward 
Europe and the world’s sea lanes. 
The great central valleys offered 
avenues of migration and commerce 
to the Chesapeake and the back 
country of the South, and western 
Pennsylvania was the gateway to 
America’s vast westward expansion. 
Geography thus laid the basis for a 
prosperous agriculture, a booming 
commerce, and a rich industrial 
development. It likewise established 
an enduring sectionalism within the 
state, and also provided Pennsyl* 
vania with a feeling of kinship with 
the different sections surrounding 
her. 
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BY S. W. HIGGINBOTHAM 


Reinforcing the geographical con- 
tribution to this broad outlook was 
Penn's vision of the land as a refuge 
for people of many national back- 
grounds and religious faiths. From 
colonial times Pennsylvania's popu- 
lation included English, Germans, 
Scotch-Irish, and a number of 
minor groups. Through the years it 
added the Irish and a medley of 
peoples from Southern and Eastern 
Europe. Pennsylvania was thus 
the prototype of the American 
"Melting Pot." These very di- 
versities created a richer cultural 
heritage and necessitated a spirit of 
mutual tolerance which has become 
a Pennsylvania and an American 
tradition. 

Born in these circumstances, 
Pennsylvania flourished in the col- 
onial period. Its fine farms made 
it the "Breadbasket of America" 
and provided cargoes for its bur- 
geoning commerce through the port 
at Philadelphia. The iron industry 
was established and had become 
the most important in the Colonies 
by the time of the Revolution. 
Philadelphia grew to be the largest 
colonial city, the greatest port and 
the unrivalled cultural capital. To 
aid in settling the frontier and 
carrying on commerce with the in- 
terior, ingenious Pennsylvanians had 
developed the Pennsylvania rifle, 
the broad Durham boat, and the 
Conestoga wagon, prototype of the 


Far West’s famous “Prairie 
Schooner." The French and Indian 
War, which was the decisive struggle 
between France and Great Britain 
for control of the continent, sig- 
nificantly enough began in 1754 in 
Pennsylvania for possession of the 
strategic waterways to the West 
which focus at the present site of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania was thus imbued 
with an attitude and outlook and 
with a material and cultural leader- 
ship which made it the natural and 
inevitable birthplace of the Amer- 
ican nation. Penn himself had 
proposed a union of the Colonies 
as early as 1697, and Franklin had 
been the author of the famous 
Albany Plan of 1754 with the same 
objective. It was small wonder 
that Philadelphia became the site 
of the First and Second Continental 
Congresses and of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Nor 
was it strange that many of Wash- 
ington’s most important campaigns 
should be fought from and within 
the state. 

Philadelphia was the logical place, 
too, for the Convention which 
drafted our Federal Constitution in 
1787; and. Pennsylvania gave a 
great impetus to theadoption of the 


new government by being the first 


large state to ratify’ the ‘Constitu- 
tion, preceded only by ‘the ‘small 
state of* Delaware. During ten 
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critical years from 1790 to 1800, 
when the new Federal Government 
was being firmly established, Phila- 
delphia was once again the national 
capital. 

Pennsylvania from 1790 to 1860 
was a dynamic center of growth in 
the expanding nation. Population 
increased rapidly, the unsettled 
lands in the state were occupied, 
and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
became large metropolitan centers. 
Thousands of Pennsylvanians mi- 
grated westward to build new com- 
monwealths in the Ohio and Missi- 
ssippi valleys, while othert housands 
of Irish, German and Welsh immi- 
grants poured into the state to 
labor in the mills and mines and on 
the farms. 

Revolutionary changes in trans- 
portation stimulated both com- 
mercial development and westward 
migration. The Lancaster Turn- 
pike, completed in 1794, was Amer- 
ica’s first improved macadamized 
road, and it ushered in a national 
era of turnpikes. Pennsylvanians 
like William Henry, John Fitch and 
Robert Fulton pioneered in de- 
veloping the steamboat; and the 
first of these river craft on the 
Mississippi was built at Pittsburgh 
in 1811. Undaunted by the Alle- 
gheny. barrier, the Commonwealth 
built a canal system, which by 1834 
linked Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
Never a financial success, this state- 
owned system was nevertheless an 
engineering triumph and an im- 
portant spur to the Commonwealth’s 
economic growth. Even more sig- 
nificant were the railroads. The 
first steam locomotive in America 
was operated at Honesdale in 1829; 
by the time of the Civil War, 
Pennsylvania had established the 
main outlines of its unsurpassed 
rail network. 

Pennsylvania farming remained 
among the best in the nation during 
this period, but it was overshadowed 
by the rapid growth of industry. 
Textiles, leather goods, locomotives 
and a host of other products poured 
from the state’s factories; but it 
was the iron industry which set the 
pace. Revolutionized by the grow- 
ing use of anthracite coal and coke, 
it was looking forward to the age of 
steel, The Cambria Iron Works at 
Johnstown in 1857 produced steel 
using the.converter developed by 
Pittsburgh-born William Kelly. Pro- 
duction of anthracite and bitumi- 
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nous coal mounted steadily, and 
the modern petroleum industry was 
born at Titusville in 1859 with the 
completion of the Drake Well. 

In the midst of this material 
success, Pennsylvania did not lose 
touch with its humanitarian and 
cultural ideals. Home of the first 
antislavery society in 1775, the 
Commonwealth provided for grad- 
ual emancipation in 1780, and con- 
tinued to be a leader in opposing 
slavery. Lucretia Mott, Jane Swiss- 
helm and David Wilmot were 
prominent in the movement, and 
many Pennsylvanians were active in 
the "Underground Railroad." The 
state likewise pioneered in prison 
reform and the treatment of the 
mentally ill Religious devotion 
was strong; and such new denomi- 
nations as the Evangelical Church, 
the Disciples of Christ, and the 
United Brethren were founded in 
Pennsylvania. 

In the epic American Civil War, 
Pennsylvania remained a keystone 
of the Union. Her sons filled the 
ranks of the armies and manned 
the ships of the Navy. Her farms, 
mines, and factories poured out the 
supplies. Her governor, Andrew G. 
Curtin, rallied the loyal governors 
behind Lincoln in the political crisis 
of 1862.  Fittingly enough, the 
great military crisis of the war was 
resolved in 1863 at the small town 
of Gettysburg. 


As the nation turned from strife 
and began its swift rise to world 
leadership, Pennsylvania shared in 
and led the national advance. The 
state became a synonym for indus- 
trial might as the steel industry 
grew under the leadership of such 
men as Carnegie, Frick, Schwab, 
Grace, Olds and Fairless. Penn- 
sylvania engineers built railroads 
and bridges throughout the country; 
inventors like George Westinghouse 
made possible the modern age of 
electricity. Such leadership has 
continued. Commercial radio broad- 
casting was begun in Pittsburgh in 
1920. The nation’s first atomic 
power plant will soon be opened at 
Shippingsport. In transportation 
Pennsylvania since 1903 has built, 
a large network of hard-surfaced 
roads. It pioneered the nation's 
superhighways in 1941 when it 
opened the first section of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

Labor for the expanding mines, 
mills and factories was supplied by 
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WHEN WILLIAM Penn set up his 
three original counties, Bucks, Phila- 
delphia and Chester, the northern 
boundary of Bucks County was the 
New York State line. On the west 
it ran down what is now Bradford 
County, through part of Sullivan, 
crossing the upper reaches of the 
Schuylkil River, until it reached 
the present line between Berks, 
Montgomery and Bucks Counties. 
From this vast area thirteen counties 
were subsequently carved. 

Penn set up his government with 
never a thought that his friendly 
Indians would soon become re- 
vengeful enemies, that his own 
grandson John. would set a bounty 
on the red men. ! He was blissfully 
unaware that the absent-minded 
King Charles II had set the stage for 
a long, crüel, undel¢ared war with 
Connecticut which claimed by prior 
right, a. whole degree of #latitude 
included in Penn's grant. 
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When Penn died in 1718, his sons 
who had never seriously subscribed 
to their father's religion, finally 
became the arbiters of Pennsyl- 
vania's destiny. On gaining control, 
they were gratified to discover an 
old walking treaty their father had 
made with the Indians which had 
been only half-fulfilled. The sons 
hired experienced woodsmen to com- 
plete this celebrated Indian Walk 
Purchase in 1737 and their wiles 
soon turned the peaceful Delawares 
into vengeful savages who, until 
they left Pennsylvania were dedi- 
cated to the slaying of all whites. 
The Indians complained that the 
"walkers" ran; that they did not 
sit down occasionally as had the 
beloved Penn, to smoke and eat a 
bit, then stroll leisurely on. 

The Indians did not expect the 
"walk" to go farther than Tohickon 
Creek, twenty-one miles north of 
Morrisville, and were stunned to 


see it end beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains. Instead of running the line 
east to the Delaware River, the 
Penns had drawn it north to the 
mouth of Shohola Creek in what is 
now Wayne County. The Dela- 
ware tribe was pushed north into 
the territory of other tribes who 
claimed the Delawares had no right 
to cede the lands. Thus red man 
was set against white and tribe 
against tribe, engendering the grim 
Indian Wars. 

Between the time of the Indian 
Walk Purchase and 1750 the Ger- 
mans came into the county in such 
numbers that their pacifist ideas 
and voting strength began to plague 
the Penns. 

"The taking of counties from 
Bucks and Philadelphia," said 
Thomas Penn, "wil take off the 
German settlements and reduce 
their influence in the elections." 

So it came about in 1752 that the 
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present northern boundary of Bucks 
County was set, and all the rest of 
the area became Northampton 
County. About the same time Berks 
County was taken from Philadelphia 
County. By this political strategy 
the influence of the Germans was 
severed from the English-settled 
areas. 
At this inopportune time, the 
newly formed Susquehanna Com- 
pany began selling land to Yankees 
from Connecticut. The new settlers 
recognized no Pennsylvania juris- 
diction since Connecticut claimed 
the land by prior right. Later, at 
a council called in Albany, Con- 
necticut obtained a deed to the 
Wyoming Valley from eighteen chiefs 
and sachems of the Six Nations. 
'The unhappy proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania tried to influence the 
Indians to cancel the deed, which 
they refused to do. In 1768, how- 
ever, the same chiefs sold the same 
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lands to Pennsylvania. 

During the French and Indian 
Wars the Yankee settlers were in 
such constant peril of losing their 
scalps that most of them returned 
to New England. When the French 
were driven from the territory the 
settlers came swarming back to 
the Wyoming Valley only to find 
their homes in the possession of the 
Pennsylvanians, or Pennamites, as 
they called the adherents of Penn. 

Finding their old blockhouse on 
Mill Creek, near the present city 
of Wilkes-Barre, in the possession 
of the Pennamites, the Yankees 
built a new one on the Kingston 
side of the Susquehanna which they 
called Forty Fort because the little 
band numbered forty men. The 
next year fifty Yankees under 
Captain Lazarus Stewart seized the 
Pennamites and so began an inter- 
mitant war that lasted until after 
the Revolution. 

After the victory at Yorktown, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut came 
to grips over a big chunk of north- 
east Pennsylvania extending from 
the New York line south to Strouds- 
burg and from the Delaware River 
west to beyond the Susquehanna 
River. A commission was 
appointed to meet in Trenton to 
settle the dispute. The Trenton 
Decree gave Pennsylvania the 
"jurisdiction and Pre-emption of all 
the Territory lying within the 
Charter boundary of Pennsylvania 
and now claimed by the State of 
Connecticut". This did not settle 
the most important question in- 
volved, the right to the soil on which 
the Yankee cabins stood, the fields 
they had defended with their lives. 


The next year the Continental 
garrison at Wilkes-Barre was with- 
drawn and the Pennsylvania militia 
was sent in. Although there were 
large barrack-like buildings in the 
town, many of the soldiers in groups 
of ten and twenty were quartered 
in the small houses. An attempt 
was made to change the name of 
Wilkes-Barre to Londonderry. The 
second Pennamite War brewed. 

In May of 1784 the soldiers were 
ordered to disarm all of the Yankees. 
Most of them gave up their guns 
without question. A few hid theirs. 
As soon as the men were disarmed 
the Yankees were ordered from the 
Valley. Five hundred men, women, 
and children were rounded up and 


driven from the valley at bayonet 
point. The country was recovering 
from a perilous flood and all of the 
streams were running bank-full. 
Roads were quagmires, swamps 
were ponds. 

The Yankees asked to leave by 
boat up or down the river. This 
was refused. They asked per- 
mission to go by the Sullivan Road 
as many larger streams had bridges. 
This was refused. They were 
driven out over the Lackawaxen 
Road, which, due to neglect during 


: the war, was almost impassable. 


The dislodged people were forced 
into the forest to make their way as 
best they could on foot without 
food or shelter. There were old 
men whose sons have given their 
lives for the Continental cause, or 
to defend their homes from the red 
men. There were widows with 
families of crying, hungry children. 
One mother whose baby died stopped 
long enough to dig a shallow grave. 
Another desperate soul roasted her 
dead baby and fed it bit by bit to 
her starving children. 


When news of this tragedy reached 
the outside world the whole country 
was shocked. A scheme was hatched 
to set up a new state from the 
Wyoming region to be called the 
State of Westmoreland. General 
Ethan Allen, who had helped Ver- 
mont establish its independence of 
New York and New Hampshire, 
came to the Valley to assist the 
persistent group of Yankees with 
their plan. The Susquehanna Com- 
pany offered adventurers half-share 
certificates for land in order to pour 
in settlers in such number that the 
Pennamites would be overwhelmed. 
These men were called “Wild 
Yankees" and after the Compromise 
Act was passed formed a "Wild 
Yankee League" to try to retain 
ownership of the land. 


This Compromise Law, passed 
in April 1799, permitted Yankee 
settlers who were on the land before 
the Trenton Decree to secure title 
by paying a small amount ranging 
from eight and a half cents to two 
dollars per acre. 

Thus, after forty years of the 
most heartbreaking trial and sorrow, 
the Wyoming Valley knew peace. 
Women could rock their cradles 
and spin their yarn, men could fell 
the trees and cultivate their fields 
without fear. tee 
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"THE THINGS 
THAT TRULY LAST...’ 


BY WILLIAM L. WERNER 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, depicted 
here at the turn of the nineteenth century, contains a veritable treasure 
chest of culture. Its first exhibition of painting and sculpture was 
held in 1811 and has continued annually. The Academy schools, 
the oldest and most distinguished in the country, have always been 
the training center of many of America’s most illustrious painters, 
sculptors and illustrators. 


IMAGINE yourself on a television 
quiz program facing the $64,000 
question, "What have the authors 
of the following works in common: 
Little Women, Winterset, My Old 
Kentucky Home, Madame Butterfly, 
and The Lady or the Tiger?" 
'The answer is, of course, that all of 
them were born in Pennsylvania, 
but how many Pennsylvanians know 
that? 

We are proud of our fertile farms, 
rich mines, widespread industries, 
but much less aware of Pennsyl- 
vania's contributions to the cul- 
tural life of the nation. We know 
few of the names of our authors, 
composers and artists as Pennsyl- 
vanians, though the list is long, and 
goes back to our earliest days. 

For many years Philadelphia was 
the biggest city in the American 
colonies, a geographic, industrial 
and financial center. It was first 
the capital of the province, then the 
nation's birthplace, and next the 
capital of the nation for twenty- 
five years. With the aid of a young 
man from Boston, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, it became known as "the Athens 
of America". 

Franklin established his own 
printing plant at the age of twenty- 
two, his newspaper at twenty-four, 
and his Poor Richard's Almanac at 
twenty-seven. The Almanac com- 
bined wisdom with weather, and the 
books he printed were good and 
useful. He founded a discussion 
club, the Junto, the first circulating 
library in the colonies, the American 
Philosophical Society, and the acad- 
emy that became the University of 
Pennsylvania. Besides all his civic 
and patriotic activities and his many 
inventions, he did more than anyone 
else to further culture in the colonies, 
and no other American of his time 
is so widely read today. 

But Franklin was not alone. The 
first paper mill in the colonies was 
erected by William Rittenhouse in 
1690, and by 1787 there were forty- 
eight paper mills around Philadel- 
phia, including the famous one of 
Christopher Saur (or Sauer) in Ger- 
mantown. He printed the Bible in 
three editions in German (1743, 
1763, 1776) before the first colonial 
edition in English appeared, also 
by a Philadelphian Robert Aitken, 
in 1782. 

Benjamin West, born in Swarth- 
more in 1738, was our first great 
painter. At eighteen he was a por- 
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trait painter in Philadelphia, a few 
years later a fashionable painter and 
teacher in England, and eventually 
President of the British Royal 
Academy. William Rush, the first 
native American sculptor, created 
quite a stir among good Quakers 
with his Nymph of the Schuylkill, 
now shifted from Centre Square to 
Fairmount Park. Charles Willson 
Peale led a brother and three sons 
to distinction as painters of por- 
traits and still-life. 


As many painters studied under 
West, so young American architects 
followed Benjamin Latrobe, who 
came to Philadelphia in 1798 to de- 
sign the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
"the first monument of the Greek 
revival in America.” He raised 
architecture from Jeffersonian ama- 
teurishness to a profession. His 
pupils led the classical revival and 
built the first American railroads. 


Outside of Philadelphia religious 
colonists cherished the arts. At 
Ephrata, Conrad Beissel wrote a 
thousand hymns and set up a singing 
school and printing press in his 
Cloisters. In Bethlehem the Mor- 
avians developed vocal and instru- 
mental church music. In Mann- 
heim "Baron" Stiegel made fine 
glass that is still in demand; from 
his profits he was able to rent land 
to churches for one red rose an- 
nually. Folk art developed among 
the Pennsylvania Germans in hex 
signs on barns, household furnish- 
ings and in formal documents. 
Close to Philadelphia John Bar- 
tram planted his famous garden 
about 1731; his son William’s 
Travels influenced the British Ro- 
mantic poets. 


As the colonies' rebellion against 
England developed, our literature 
became critical, then revolutionary. 
John Dickinson’s Letters from a 
Farmer in Pennsylvania (1767-68) 
called for moderation, but when that 
failed, Tom Paine's Common Sense 
(1776) called for action and his 
Crisis followed troops and civilians 
through the war. Ben Franklin's 
proverb on July 4, 1776, was, "We 
must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately." The 
speeches of the conventions in 
Philadelphia and fundamental docu- 
ments like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution are 
literary as well as political. After 
the war, Freneau, "the poet of the 
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The Memory of Stephen Collins Foster is enshrined in a memorial museum 
built on the campus of the University of Pittsburgh in 1937. 


"Baron" Stiegel produced some of this country’s finest glass. Pitcher, 
sugar bowl and bottle are in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. His profits 
allowed him to rent land to churches for one rose annually. 
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Revolution," returned to Philadel- 
phia several times to edit, with his 
Princeton classmate H. H Brack- 
enridge, magazines with Jeffersonian 
principles. 

After the war of 1812 groups of 
writers assembled in various cen- 
ters—philosophers and lyceum lec- 
turers like Emerson and Thoreau 
at Concord, Mass., and poets like 
Longfellow and Lowell at Harvard. 
Philadelphia was the magazine cen- 
ter; a whole book, Philadelphia 
Magazines and Their Contributors 
by Albert H. Smyth, has been 
written on this subject. Editors 
came from all over the Atlantic 
seaboard to try their luck in pleasing 
the public with their wares. 

The first notable one was Joseph 
Dennie of Boston, and his Port 
Folio, started in 1801, managed to 
stagger along until 1827, fifteen 
years after his death. Tom Moore, 
“the amatory Irish bard,” visited 
Philadelphia in 1804 and contributed 
many poems to the Port Folio and 
Charles Brockden Brown, "the first 
man of letters in America," (he 
made a living with his horror novels) 
wrote for it. 

Edgar Allen Poe, however, was 
the most famous Philadelphia editor 
of the period. He came from Rich- 
mond to be assistant editor of 
Burton's Gentleman's Magazine in 
1838, but when Burton sold the 
magazine to Graham in 1841, he 
passed along his young editor also. 
George Rex Graham was a unique 
publisher; he printed the names of 
his authors and paid them well. He 
paid Longfellow about $50 a poem 
and bought enough to fill a book. 
He gave Cooper $1800 for an in- 
ferior serial novel; Bryant, Lowell 
and Hawthorne were well repre- 
sented. 


Poe and Graham worked well 
together and in a little more than a 
year the circulation jumped from 
about 8,000 to 40,000. But they 
had occasional differences and after 
one of these Poe left in May 1842. 
While editing Graham's, Poe wrote 
for it the daddy of all detective 
stories, The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, and also wrote his most 
popular short story, The Gold Bug, 
and his most famous poem, The 
Raven, though the latter two were 
published later elsewhere. 

A Philadelphia firm, Lea and 
Blanchard, successors of the great 
Matthew Carey publishing house, 
printed Poe's Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque in 1840, but gave 
him only thirty copies in payment. 
One of these he sent to Charles 
Dickens, and when the latter came 
to America, Poe called on him twice 
at his Philadelphia hotel, discussing 
theories of verse at great length. 
Dickens, though mobbed by ad- 
mirers, found one fault with Phila- 
delphia: its brick pavements were 
"so distractingly regular that he 
longed for a crooked street." 

Even more successful than Gra- 
ham's was Godey's Lady's Book, 
1830-77. Its genius was editor 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, already 
immortal for writing Mary Had a 
Little Lamb, in 1830. She came to 
Philadelphia in 1841 and spent 
money well not only for the senti- 
mental women writers of the day— 
"a damned mob of scribbling wom- 
en," Hawthorne called them—but 
also for contributions by Poe, Irving 
and other lasting writers. The 
really big feature, however, that 
sold 150,000 copies each month was 
those colored fashion plates that 
still decorate our wastebaskets. 

Continued on page 78 


Benjamin West (1737-1820) at 18 
a Philadelphia portrait painter, even- 
tually became President of the British 
Royal Academy. 


carried these fashionably attired ladies 
in 1865. Editor Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale gained more fame by her “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb" in 1830. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting, has been acclaim- 
ed the world’s finest symphonic group. 
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Only in recent years have the historic 
paintings of Edward Hicks, of Newtown, 
received national acclaim. An itinerant 
Society of Friends minister and sign 
painter, Hicks was one of Bucks County’s 
earliest artists, taught himself by painting 
copies like the one above, which he did 
from an oil by John Trumbull. The Fam- 
ily Group-Reading by Mary Cassatt, right, 
is in a collection in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts along with other 
works by the Pittsburgh impressionist. 


NOT THE DUTCH 
FROM HOLLAND 


BY LOUIS J. SCHLOSBERG Photographs by Clifford R. Yeich 


Stacking hay is an art. Here it's on display at the Kutztown festival. 


The Dutch are hard working people. 


A PENNSYLVANIA Dutch farmer, after a hard 
day in the fields, saw some city friends arriving. In a 
tone of annoyance, he said to his wife: "Now muss ich 
englisch die ganze oved!" (“Now must I English the 
whole evening!") 

This man and thousands like him in southern, eastern 
and central Pennsylvania play as important a part in 
the life of their state as their forefathers did over two 
hundred and fifty years ago when they came to William 
Penn's Woods seeking religious and political freedom. 

Who are the Pennsylvania Dutch? First of all, they 
are not "Holland Dutch", have no connection with 
Holland or its culture. They are the descendants of 
the 18th century German and Swiss wave of immigra- 
tion, with a few Alsatians and Lorrainers into the 
bargain. In most cases, the ancestors of the present 
Dutch were pre-Revolutionary Americans, colonial 
German-speaking settlers. 

After two hundred years in America, there can hardly 
be a "pure" Dutch strain. Intermarriage with other 
groups began in the colonial period, and in areas where 
the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect predominated, as in 
the Eisenhower country of Lykens Valley, in Dauphin 
County, the Scotch-Irish and English minority was 
absorbed into the Dutch majority and adopted the 
Dutch tongue. Thus in that valley north of Harris- 
burg, we have the Dutch-speaking families of Dun- 
leavy (Scotch-Irish), Davis (Welsh), and Buffington 
(English Quaker). All “as Dutch as sauerkraut”, with 
family names and heritages from the British Isles. 

"Dutchness" is a cultural definition, not one of 
bloodlines. "Pennsylvania Dutch" is a curious mixture 
of European and Anglo-Saxon folkways created in the 
Dutch country, held together and emphasized by 
language. 


Above: One of the traditional customs in the Dutch 
Country is serenading newlyweds with a “bull 
band”. Home utensils are used. The rail fence is 
the bow for the bull fiddle. Right: A Virginville 
hex sign painter puts the final artistic touch to a 
decorative design on the side of a barn. 


Dutch housewife is making “‘liebes- 
mahlbrot,” a form of bread, for a 
Moravian Love Feast where the 
congregation shares a common meal. 


The term "Pennsylvania Dutch" commonly brings 
to mind several pictures: the cookingest folks in all 
America, serving seven sweets and seven sours three 
times a day; quaint, somberly-clad Amish who paint 
their gates blue in token of a marriageable daughter in 
the household; a “bell-don’t-make-bump” type of 
ferhoodelt (mixed-up) English; and above all, ex- 
tremely successful farmers who paint gaily-colored hex 
signs on their barns to keep the witches away. Al- 
though this picture isn’t entirely factual, it has become 
a part of American folklore, and nothing is likely to 
change it very much. 

There are two worlds in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
community, two completely different ways of life, 
with the main cleavage along religious lines. The 
“Gay Dutch” (Lutherans, Reformed and similar de- 
nominations) live very much within the world and 
make no attempt to reject its total culture pattern, 
while the "Plain Dutch” (Mennonites, Amish Brethren, 
and related sects) prefer to hold themselves more 
sternly aloof from the frivolities and distractions of the 
non-Dutch world. The Gay Dutch have always been 
in the majority, and have set the patterns of what we 
know generally as Pennsylvania Dutch culture, while 
the Plain Dutch created a plain world of their own, 
with no worldly conveniences such as gas, electricity, 
automobiles or farm machinery. To many, the plain 
world has come to stand for everything Dutch, and to 
many Pennsylvania is known as “the Plain State". 

Although they settled here for the most part, the 
Dutch have cousins in many far places. In their 
Conestoga wagons, the “prairie schooners’? which 


Wheelwrights still make their products by hand. 


carried the nation across the West, they rolled out in a 
threefold migration all during the 19th century. South- 
ward into the western parts of Maryland and Virginia, 
carrying a different culture from that of the slave- 
bound Tidewater areas; on southward as far as the 
Carolinas; westward into Ohio, and straight through 
as far as Kansas City; and northward they traveled, 
too, into the Genesee country of New York State, 
and across the border into Canada. In Waterloo 
County, Toronto, today there is a considerable body of 
Pennsylvania Dutch-speaking folks. In fact, in many 
small villages there the entire population, young and 
old alike, speaks Dutch; no Pennsylvania town can 
say as much. 

Is Pennsylvania Dutch a language at all? The 
natives themselves say: “Des Deitsch iss ken shprach— 
's hut ken grammar!" (“This Dutch ain't no language— 
it ain't got grammar!") It is a real, amazing and 
amusing language, however, as real as the people who 
speak it. Thrifty of emotion, earthy, and structurally 
free, it constantly displays its essentially popular and 
adaptable nature, has a pride and humor all its own. 
As to what the Dutch do to English, such phrases as 
"Go the stair down and outen the light", "Come the 
house in and eat yourself", and "My off is all" (my 
vacation is over), are always a source of delight to 
outlanders. 

The Dutch do in fact like to eat. Their food is 
simple and hearty; their recipes, brought from the 
Rhineland by the first settlers, are seldom codified in 
cookbooks, more likely passed along by word of mouth. 

Continued on page 74 


This gentleman is a fourth generation craftsman. 
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THE RIGHTS 
OF CONSCIENCE 


Bishop WilliamWhite 


BY ROBERT FORTENBAUGH 


IN AN age where religion was 
closely allied with the state and the 
established order was the only 
order, the magic name "Pennsyl- 
vania" swept through the dark 
cellars and secret meeting places of 
England and Europe like a bright 
flame—a glowing answer to the 
waning hopes of tens of thousands 
of devout worshippers who found 
themselves at odds with the estab- 
lished religions of their countries. 
This "Holy Experiment", this 
"Pennsylvania", was the beginning 
of life for many of the Old World's 
oppressed. Here in this unique 
colony in a strange new world was 
a land where a man could worship 
as he chose without fear of punish- 
ment or persecution, where dignity 
could be upheld and the future held 
forth the promise of a better life. 
Prior to the granting of Penn's 
Charter, organized religion in Penn- 
sylvania was limited to the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden, whose members 
erected Pennsylvania's first house 
of worship at Tinicum Island in 
1646. Fifteen years later came the 
English and Welsh Friends, whose 


religious notions and practices were 
all-important in shaping the course 
of the early life and development of 
the colony. 

Three months after the first 
Friends Monthly Meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1682, nine Weekly Meetings 
and three Monthly Meetings had 
been established. The following 
year, a Yearly Meeting, or general 
convention, was held in Philadel- 
phia, and by 1700 there were forty 
Weekly Meetings in Pennsylvania. 
Sixty years later the total number 
of friends had increased to 30,000. 

In order to protect the Estab- 
lished Church of the Kingdom, it 
was provided in Penn's Charter that 
should twenty or more inhabitants 
signify their desire to the Bishop of 
London for the appointment of a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, the appointment would be 
made. In 1695 a small congregation 
made such a request, and the now- 
famous Christ Church in Philadel- 
phia was founded. Membership 
was drawn mainly from non-Quaker, 
English inhabitants. Though small 
in numbers, the church was influ- 
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ential because of the economic and 
social prestige of its members. By 
1776, three churches in Philadel- 
phia, and thirteen churches outside 
the city had been established, 
serving more than 3,000 members. 

From the character of its member- 

ship and the ordination vows of its 
clergy, it was not strange that this 
church should have opposed inde- 
pendence, an opposition responsible 
for its near destruction. However, 
a convention called in Philadelphia 
in 1785 to organize the American 
Episcopal Church as a successor to 
the old Church of England, proved 
the turning point for Episcopalians 
in Pennsylvania. Under the guid- 
ance of Bishop William White, there 
were nineteen congregations in 
Pennsylvania by 1790. 
' The Baptist Church, which at- 
tracted both the English and the 
Welsh, was first organized at Cold 
Springs, Bucks County, in 1684 but 
disbanded eight short years later. 
However, a congregation had been 
organized in 1688 at Lower Dublin, 
and this became the first permanent 
Baptist Church in Pennsylvania. 
By 1790, the Baptists had twenty- 
eight churches and 1250 adult mem- 
bers in Pennsylvania. 

In 1768, British officer Thomas 
Webb preached the first Methodist 
sermon in Pennsylvania and one 
year later his group, numbering one 
hundred members, established St. 
George’s Church in Philadelphia, 
the oldest Methodist church build- 
ing in America. By 1790 there were 
only eight ministers and about 1500 


members in Pennsylvania, but the 
existence of pastoral circuits in the 
various towns held promise for the 
future. 

Mention has already been made 
of the Swedish Lutheran churches in 
Pennsylvania prior to 1861. Shortly 
after this time, a new source of 
Lutheran migration opened in Ger- 
many where conditions became in- 
tolerable for many. In 1703 a 
German Lutheran congregation was 
established at New Hanover by 
Rev. Daniel Falckner and other 
congregations were organized at 
Germantown, Providence and simi- 
lar areas where Germans had settled. 
The Lutheran organization kept 
pace with the growth of the German 
population so that by 1776 there 
were 125 churches and an estimated 
Lutheran population of 60,000 in 
Pennsylvania. By 1790, churches 
were numbered at 160 and popula- 
tion was close to 70,000. 

Another large element of German 
migration was connected with the 
Reformed Church. In 1725, Rev. 
John Philip Boehm organized the 
first German Reformed Church at 
Falckner’s Swamp. By 1776, the 
Reformed Church had about one 
hundred congregations with an esti- 
mated membership of 30,000. 

Most of the remainder of the 
Germans who came to Pennsylvania 
in colonial times were of small 
religious groups descended from the 
“Spiritual Reformers’, known at 
the time as Anabaptists. Among 
these were the Mennonites, fol- 
lowers of the teachings of Menno 


Oldest Methodist edifice in continuous service in the world is the Old St. 
George’s Church in Philadelphia, erected 1763. Historical Center adjoining 


the church houses nearly 7,000 books. 


The musuem contains manuscripts, 


costumes, relics and other articles pertaining to the Methodist heritage. 
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Simons. They founded German- 
town and organized their first con- 
gregation there in 1688. By 1712 
there were probably two hundred 
families of Mennonites in Pennsyl- 
vania, and present-day Lancaster 
County was their chief point of 
concentration. At the end of the 
colonial period, the number of 
Mennonites had grown to 2,000 
families, including the conservative 
Amish Mennonites who, under Jacob 
Ammon, severed their connection 
with the older body in 1698. 

In 1719, the “Dunkers” or Ger- 
man Baptists made their appearance 
on the Pennsylvania religious scene, 
and it was from this group that 
Conrad Beissel withdrew and 
founded the Ephrata Cloister and 
the Seventh Day German Baptist 
Church. 

In 1740, a foundering colony of 
Moravians were transplanted from 
Georgia to Pennsylvania, where 
under the leadership of Count 
Nicholas von Zinzendorf, they began 
to thrive. By 1776, although they 
only numbered about 2500, their 
influence on the religious life of 
Pennsylvania was strong. They 
were noted for their devotion to 
missionary work among the Indians 
and their promotion of fine church 
music. 

One of the most important de- 
nominations in Pennsylvania came 
from North Ireland and Scotland. 
This was the Presbyterian Church, 
first organized in Philadelphia in 
1698. As the tide of migration from 
Northern Ireland began to swell, 
the Presbyterian Church became 
more widespread and by 1776, their 
members were the most numerous 
group in Pennsylvania, totalling 
75,000. By 1790, there were eight 
ministers and one hundred and 
sixty-five churches serving some 
100,000 members. 

The largest church group in 
Pennsylvania today was not of 
great significance in colonial times. 
Roman Catholic beginnings in the 
state are generally attributed to 
missionary activities by the Jesuit 
Fathers. As late as 1790 there were 
fewer than 10,000 Catholics in 
Pennsylvania. 

That the "Holy Experiment" 
was never completely fulfilled was a 
constant source of concern for Penn. 
Because of conditions that existed 
in England after 1688, and because 
of certain English laws over colonies 
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including one denying Roman Cath- 
olics certain political and civil 
rights, his efforts were restricted. 
He, himself blocked the complete 
freedom he sought in Section I of 
the Great Law of 1682, restricting 
the right to hold office and to vote 
to those who “profess and declare 
they believe in Jesus Christ to be 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
World." Although by this pro- 
vision, all Unitarians, Jews and 
Atheists were denied a share in the 
government, their freedom to wor- 
ship or not, their rights as men were 
never denied. 

Despite these laws and con- 
straints, practical liberty of con- 
science and freedom of worship were 
enjoyed in Pennsylvania for the 
greater part of the colonial period 
without restriction. Some of the 
laws died, others were merely evaded. 
Roman Catholics held land and 
built churches with no objection 
by the authorities. Jews went 
freely about their business and met 
openly to worship. 

'The final basis by which religious 
freedom was guaranteed appears in 
the Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1790, a direct outgrowth of Penn's 
dream. “No human authority can, 
in any case whatever, control or 
interfere with the rights of conscience 
and no preference shall ever be 
given by law to any religious estab- 
lishments or modes of worship.” 

A survey of developments since 
1790 reveals some interesting 
changes. The Roman Catholic 
Church is now by far the largest and 
most influential denomination, while 
the Quakers, the Moravians, and a 
number of other sectarian bodies 
have declined in relative importance, 
if not in actual numbers. The 
Methodist and Baptist Churches 
have grown to positions of numerical 
strength and prestige, and the same 
has been true of the Jews. On the 
other hand, the Lutheran, the Re- 
formed and the Presbyterian 
Churches have maintained their 
strength and significance, while the 
Episcopal Church has grown notably 
in numbers and influence. 

The history of religion in Penn- 
sylvania is in a sense America’s 
religious history. With the granting 
of Penn’s Charter in 1681, a move- 
ment began across the Atlantic 
that has brought to these shores the 
great majority of religions that exist 
in our country today. mw 
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Above: Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church was erected 
1700. Founded by first set- 
tlers in the Delaware Valley 
in 1643, present church 
building is the oldest in 
Pennsylvania. Left: Rev. 
Ernest A. Harding, is pastor 
of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, the birthplace of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
in this country. Fifteen 
signers of the Declaration 
of Independence attended this 
church, including the Wash- 
ingtons, Franklins, Robert 
Morris family and Betsy 
Ross. 
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SMALL TOWN 


BY HAROLD F. ALDERFER 


'The small town in Pennsylvania is not what 
it used to be. The hard hammer of modern 
life has changed it almost beyond recognition. 
Gone are most of the small stores, shops, and 
factories, owned and operated by local people 
or families, located just a stone's throw from 
home. Gone is the rigid line where the side- 
walks ended that clearly demarcated the 
boundary between town and country. Gone 
is the comforting cloppety-clop of the horses' 
hooves on the loose stone or dirt streets that 
gridded and girdled the settled areas of the 
community. Much more is gone, too—some 
good, some bad, but nostalgia will get us 
nowhere; life is in the present, come what may. 

What is this small town? What are its 
population limits? What is its place in the 
Pennsylvania scene? How did it originate? 
Why has it stayed small? What is its future? 

Arbitrarily, but also realistically, let us 
describe all places between 2,500 and 10,000 
population as "small towns". Larger places 
are cities, smaller ones are part of the rural 
scene. The 1950 census gave Pennsylvania 
266 such small towns, more than any other 
state in the Union, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of almost 1.3 million, or thirteen per cent 
of the state's total. Surprisingly, this is not 
too different than fifty years ago. In 1900, 
while there were only 147 such places, they 
had a population of 700,000 which comprised 
eleven per cent of all the people in the state. 
So, in father's and grandfather's day, as well 
as in our own, one out of every ten Pennsyl- 
vanians was "small town". 

'To point up the static position of the small 
town in the state population pattern, compare 
it with that of the rural population which 
decreased from forty-five per cent of the 
population in 1900, to twenty-two per cent in 
1950. Philadelphia, and the larger cities over 
100,000, together held about the same per- 
centage of the State's population—about 
thirty per cent—in 1950 as in 1900. Medium- 
sized cities, those from 10,000 to 100,000 
increased from fifteen to twenty-two per cent. 
In short, in relative importance the big towns 
and the small towns just about held their 
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STATE 


Illustrated by Edward J. Smith 


own. The medium-sized towns increased, 
and rural population decreased. 

One of the newer population developments 
during the past fifty years has been the growth 
of metropolitan areas. In these areas are many 
small towns which keep their individual 
identity, but which are becoming urban in 
nature and are being absorbed willy-nilly by 
the great sprawling metropolitan complex. 

The United States census has recently recog- 
nized these standard metropolitan areas as 
important population centers. They are 
counties or groups of counties which contain 
at least one city of 50,000 population or more. 
Contiguous counties are included if they are 
essentially metropolitan in character, and 
economically and socially integrated with the 
central city. Thus, Bucks County, along with 
Chester, Delaware, and Montgomery Counties 
in Pennsylvania, and Burlington, Camden, 
and Gloucester Counties in New Jersey are 
considered part of the great Philadelphia 
metropolitan area, an immense and dynamic 
agglomeration of 3,671,000 people which in- 
creased fourteen per cent in numbers between 
1940 and 1950. 

Each and every small town. in the area is 
affected by metropolitan problems: commut- 
ing facilities to the metropolis, traffic con- 
gestion, industrial decentralization, residential 
development, racial problems, suburban shop- 
ping centers and all the other problems of 
urban living. 

Every small town has an interesting history. 
There was always some good and practical 
reason—usually economic—why it was lo- 
cated where it was. In the early days of the 
Commonwealth, before the Revolution, many 


towns were founded along rivers and creeks— 
where there was a break in transportation, 
where people or goods had to change vehicles 
—from larger ship to smaller boat, or from 
boat to wagon; or where there was enough 
water-power that could be harnessed to run a 
mill; or where a trading post would naturally 
be established. In short, towns grew where 
people and goods had to stop—either tem- 
porarily for trading purposes or permanently 
to become a part of the community and to 
participate in the economic life of the vicinity 
as farmer, tradesman, worker, professional 
man, or businessman. There were river 
towns, mill towns, crossroad towns, market 
towns, canal towns, railroad towns, factory 
towns, mining towns, steel towns—the list is 
almost unlimited, for the census lists 1133 
places where people live in Pennsylvania. 
Furthermore, towns grew, stood still, and dis- 
appeared, also because of economic reasons. 
For example, those towns that were not con- 
nected with a canal or railroad during the 
19th century languished as crossroad and 
hinterland supply towns, while those located on 
canal routes or railroad lines became centers of 
manufacture and grew according to the kind 
and volume of industry and business that was 
brought there. 

Because of their advantageous location in 
relation to natural resources such as iron, 
coal, timber, and oil, which were found in 
abundance in Pennsylvania, many towns grew 
too fast, especially after the Civil War. Our 
industrial and factory towns too often were 
characterized by cheap and jerry-built housing, 
narrow and congested streets, lack of com- 
munity facilities such as parks and play- 
grounds, inadequate water supply and sewer- 
age, poor schools, and police, fire and health 
services, either embryonic or non-existent. 
These towns grew without a thought for the 
future. Pennsylvania, in its thousands of 
square miles of blighted and slum areas, is 
today paying the price of becoming the out- 
standing industrial state of the Union in a 
comparatively few decades. 

A word must be said about the town that 
was left behind in the industrialization of the 
State—the 18th and early 19th century town 
that did not become industrial, that remained 
what it first was—a community center for a 
larger rural area. Drive anywhere in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and you will see such 
places still exist; or at least the older parts of 
most of the towns exhibit traces of this distant, 
but admirable, past. Here is where we see the 
fine Georgian architecture that characterized 
the Commonwealth as it was growing up. 
Commodious houses with fine lines, beautiful 
windows and doorways, superb brick and 

Continued on page 82 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


Pretty Peggy Dillman, a teller 
receives instruction from 

executive VP Myron Thomas 

on how to work one of the Association’s 
rare antique mechanical penny banks. 
The collection, on 

permanent display at bank, 

consists of thirty-six 

nineteenth century banks, gathered 

by Thomas in vacation-time search of 
antique shops and private collections. 


Former residents of Scranton, 

now Levittowners, 

pose at first get-together, ‘‘a real 

nice clambake." Club plans 

late autumn dance for old Scranton 
neighbors living in Lower Bucks. 

At picnic table are 

Mrs. C. T. French, Jr., Mrs. Joseph 
McGurrin, Mrs. Joseph McGeever, 

Mrs. Joseph Borgne, Mrs. Frank 
McDonnell; Clarence Cumisky, 

Bill O’Donnell, Joe McGeever, Mr. Cullura, 
— Paul Cullura. Frank McDonnell. 


<4 


Artist, teacher, sponsor 

of children’s and adult workshops, 
Rex Goreleigh of Princeton 
exhibits oils and watercolors at the 
Lambertville House Dining Room 
through October. The work of 
Jeanette Michener of Southampton, 
sketches and watercolors, Es 
is also being shown. 


Levittown Players begin their sixth 
season October 10th with 

new play, “The Fifth Season," 
first of four productions 

to be given at Walt Disney School 
in Tullytown. At first rehearsal 
veteran actors Allison Yates, 


Jack McDonald and Millie Otto read 


through script. 


> 


Full steam ahead for Delaware 

Valley Model Works! 

Founder of new hobby enterprise in 
Bristol, Frank Schweitzer, right, 

and son open throttle of scale 

model Rohm and Haas tank cars. 

Track watchers are, from left, Harry Danner, 
Fidelity Philadelphia 

Trust Company, W. B. McClure of 
Rohm and Haas, William Vietch, Bristol 
Borough Council and C. R. Dunlap, 
Pennsylvania Railaroad representative. 


> 


Peauty Queen, Miss Nancy Nemeth, 
16, reigns as Miss Levittown, 
selected from thirty-eight 

teenage beauties. 

Among queenly prizes, a vacation 

at El Pocono dude ranch. 

Contest sponsored by 

Levittown Business Men’s 
Association. 


people seen around the county 
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Led by Mrs. Goldie Krisher, 

DVPA members 

and their guests disembark during 

Barge Party on Delaware Canal to enjoy 
luncheon at the picnic grounds below 
Lumberville. They sailed from 

New Hope to celebrate 

preservation of canal. 


Bhasker, sensational dancer from India, 
will appear on October 19th 

at India Evening for the benefit 

of Welcome House. 

Benefit will be held in the new 

Fischer and Porter plant in Hatboro. 
Bhasker and his company have 

toured Europe and America 

and have been cited by Nehru for 
contributing to native art of India. 


"Governor's Day" 

at the Flemington Fair 

Governor and Mrs. Meyner enjoy 
double-dip cones 

and build 

political fences. 


Seven arches of old 

stone bridge 

over the Neshaminy at Edison 

are no more. After spanning the 
picturesque stream 

since 1800, they were recently 
demolished and their beautiful stones 
used elsewhere. 


Despite summer long drought, 

Garden Department of Perkasie Women's 
Club presented “Autumn Bounty.” 
Looking over the First Award Winner 
display in “Cook Out" 

class are Mrs. Raymond Talbot, seated, 
Mrs. Howard Willson, Mrs. Preston 
Applebach, Mrs. Carlton Baum, president 
of Club, and Mrs. Martin Miller. 


> 


Johnny Wilcox, WIP personality, 

is new resident of Bucks County. 

Wilcox, his wife Dodie 

and three daughters 

live in former Wells H. Denny home in 

New Britain Township. He’s been 

with WIP ten years, hosts 

“Wilcox Wax Works" and “Kitchen Kapers.” 


william penn—architect of freedom 


Continued from page 38 


sylvania, that William Penn emerges 
as an architect of those ideals of 
freedom which make him a spiritual 
author of the later Declaration of 
Independence. 

Several factors enter into the 
understanding of Penn’s interest in 
the theory of government and in the 
strongly liberal trend taken by his 
thinking. It must be remembered 
that Penn was not born to the 
nobility, but rather to the upper 
middle class of seventeenth-century 
England. At Oxford he was ad- 
mitted as a "gentleman commoner”, 
the class which became the strong- 
hold of later English liberalism, a 
reflection in part of its resentment 
against the special privileges of the 
nobility. 

Of far greater importance, how- 
ever, in understanding Penn’s demo- 
cratic liberalism is an appreciation of 
the basic principles of Quaker 
thought. The Quakers were the 
most independent of all the religious 
sects of their time in England. 
Lacking any hierarchy, formal creed, 
or external sacraments, the Quakers 
formed not a church, but a Society 
of Friends. The prime tenet of 
Quakerism is a belief in the Inner 
Light "Which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world", a 
simple and completely democratic 
concept of Christianity. The Inner 
Light itself is not the product of a 
social conscience, but the exercise 
of the free will of the individual. A 
logical end of this concept is a 
democratic Society of Friends in 
which each individual is responsible 
to God in terms of his own spiritual 
obligations, and to his fellow mem- 
bers for his part in the secular 
affairs of the Society. In early 
Pennsylvania, in its practical appli- 
cations, Quakerism offered not mere- 
ly a religious practice, but a system 
of democratic governing, through 
the Quaker meeting, of the conduct 
of members in the secular realm. 
Lawyers and courts were scorned 
in the ideal Quaker community. 

Another democratic aspect of 
Quakerism is its emphasis upon 
"universal grace", as opposed to 
the Calvinist and other theologies 
which preached a limited grace. 
Penn's famous Indian policy was an 
expression of the firm Quaker belief 
in the Golden Rule. A corollary of 
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this belief is the Quaker emphasis 
upon the obligation of the individual 
to seek perfection and to improve 
his fellow man, a basic humani- 
tarianism and desire for social 
betterment today exemplified in the 
work of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee. 

Penn was converted fully to 
Quakerism in 1667, when he was 
only twenty-three, a most impres- 
sionable age. An ardent believer in 
all the principles of the Society of 
Friends, he quickly became one of 
their leading missionary preachers. 
In 1670, with another Friend named 
William Mead, he was arrested for 
preaching in the street outside a 
meetinghouse closed by the author- 
ities. In the resulting famous trial, 
Penn’s brilliant plea helped establish 
the right of an English jury to 
disregard the browbeating of a 
prejudiced judge; Penn’s religious 
convictions had already led him into 
a strong and sound defense of the 
civil liberties of all Englishment. 
Arrested again for the same offense, 
he spent six months in the “common 
stinking gaol” at Newgate, and 
completed his first great argumen- 
tative treatise, "The Great Case of 
Liberty of Conscience". The stage 
was set for a great career. 

In Penn’s words, ever since he 
had "had an opening of joy” at 
Oxford, "my understanding and 
inclination have been much directed 
to observe and reprove mischiefs 
ingovernments..." Hisconversion 
to Quakerism had given him an 
interest in political philosophy, and 
it was but a short step to an interest 
in colonization in America. "There 
existed in England, and indeed 
throughout Europe, a strong concern 
with literary Utopias and American 
colonial ventures. Returned Quaker 
missionaries from the New World 
had at one time thought of a colony 
on the Susquehanna. In 1675 Penn 
became associated with fellow 
Quakers as trustee for a settlement 
in West Jersey. A year later, he 
took part in drafting a constitution 
for the colony titled Concessions 
and Agreements of the. Proprietors, 
Freeholders, and Inhabitants of the 
Province of West New Jersey. It 
foreshadowed democratic principles 
applied more fully in Penn’s charters 
for Pennsylvania. Commenting 


upon its provisions, the late Justice 
Owen J. Roberts wrote that in the 
Concessions *. . . are pronounced 
three precious guarantees later em- 
bedded in our Federal Constitution 
—that of freedom of conscience, 
that of due process of law, and that 
of trial by a jury drawn from the 
accused's fellow-citizens.”’ 

'Then came the great opportunity. 
In return for obligations of the 
King to his father, at the age of 
thirty-seven Penn was provided 
with the chance to found a colony 
of his own. Already a deep thinker 
on matters of social and political 
democracy, Penn was given fullest 
possible freedom in making a prac- 
tical application of his ideas, the 
"Holy Experiment" he had en- 
visioned. 

Penn arrived at Upland on the 
Delaware in late 1682 with a First 
Frame of Government already 
drafted. He had been called upon to 
form a government for a land he 
had never seen, and for people and 
conditions he could hardly judge. 
There were a few remnants of the 
old English feudal and monarchic 
practice in the provisions of the 
King's Charter which limited his 
powers, but they were of little 
actual force. To the few Dutch, 
English, Finns and Swedes already 
on the Delaware Penn already had 
written: "You are now fixed at the 
mercy of no governor that comes to 
make his fortune great; you shall 
be governed by laws of your own 
making, and live a free, and if you 
will, a sober and industrious people. 
I shall not usurp the right of any, 
or oppress his person. God has 
furnished me with a better reso- 
lution." 

Penn believed, as he himself said, 
in "the divine right of government 
beyond exception," but it was not 
government by divine right of 
kings. He wrote that "any govern- 
ment is free to the people under it 
(whatever be the frame) where the 
laws rule, and the people are a 
party to those laws, and more than 
this is tyranny, oligarchy, or con- 
fusion." His famous statement: 
"Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them; and as 
governments are made and moved 
by men, so by them, they are 
ruined too," is equally emphatic in 
its resting of the divine right of 
government upon the people. 

The evolution of the application 
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of Penn's ideas in the government 
of colonial Pennsylvania is a long 
one. No less than three charters 
or frames of government preceded 
the great Charter of Privileges of 
1701. While Penn believed in 
representative government and the 
early charters gave Pennsylvanians 
far more liberties and representation 
than common to any other English 
colony, there were irritating limita- 
tions upon the people's power to 
assert their prerogative. After all, 
Penn was an English aristocrat 
and a large holder of property, the 
largest property holder in the British 
Empire, other than the King. In 
the Provincial Council, until 1701, 
Penn's Governor or his deputies 
had an annoying right to preside 
and exercise a treble voice and vote. 
The Council, though elected, was 
representative always of the more 
conservative interest and able to 
void the popular interest because 
it alone had the power to initiate 
laws, which the Assembly might 
pass or reject. 

David Lloyd, the Welsh Quaker 
leader in the Assembly, became the 
great standard bearer of the people's 
interest. While Penn was irritated 
many times by the clamor for 
greater popular representation, it is 
to his everlasting credit that he 
never denied that right. On his 
second and final visit to his Province, 
Penn recognized fully the demand of 
the people for fuller powers. The 
result was the magnificent Charter 
of Privileges, one of the funda- 
mental charters of American free- 
dom. 

The Charter began with a sweep- 
ing recognition of freedom of con- 
science on the ground that “. . . no 
people can be truly happy tho’ 
under the greatest Enjoyment of 
civil Liberties, if abridged of the 
Freedom of their Consciences, as 
to their religious Profession and 
Worship ..." It went on to estab- 
lish an annual elected Assembly as 
the single representative branch of 
the colonial government. The ob- 
noxious Provincial Council was 
ended. All laws "shall be in this 
Stile, viz. By the Governor, with 
the Consent and Approbation of 
the Freemen in General Assembly 
met..." The Charter contained 
many other guarantees of the people's 
liberties. The noted historian Chan- 
ning has called this document "the 
most famous of all colonial consti- 
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tutions, because it contained in its 
provisions many of the most im- 
portant features of all workable 
written constitutions." It remained 
in force until the first Pennsylvania 
state constitution was drafted in 
1776. This constitution was in 
many respects only a re-writing of 
Penn’s Charter of Privileges to fit 
the needs of an independent state. 

Penn must also be given credit 
for the first formal proposal for 
unity advanced in the colonies. In 
February, 1697, in response to an 
invitation from the Board of Com- 


Weathervane from old mill in Chester 
erected 1699. Business run by Penn, 
Samuel Carpenter and Caleb Pusey. 


missioners for Promoting the Trade 
of the Colonies in America, he ad- 
vanced a scheme for legislative and 
executive union of all the colonies. 
The purpose was that they “may 
be made more useful to the Crown, 
and one another’s peace and safety 
with an universal concurrence." 
An annual meeting of appointed 
deputies, two to be appointed by 
each province, was suggested to 
form a "Congress". The presiding 
officer was to be the King’s Com- 
missioner. The business of the pro- 
dosed Congress was "to hear and 
adjust all matters of complaint or 
difference between province and 
province." Specifically, Penn sug- 
gested extradition of debtors and 
criminals, measures "to prevent and 
cure injuries in point of commerce," 
and consideration of "ways and 
means to support the union and 
safety of these provinces against the 
public enemies." In meeting these 
problems, allocation of "quotas of 
men and charges" was mentioned 
as a practical measure. Similar 
proposals were again presented to 


the Albany Congress by Franklin: 
in 1754. Penn even dared dream of 
some form of world union for peace, 
a spiritual antecedent of the United 
Nations concept. His ideas on this 
problem were embodied in “An 
Essay 'lTowards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe . . ." 

None of the great declarations of 
liberal democracy which were the 
product of the Revolutionary era 
here and abroad can be attributed 
to any one man; but among those 
who by writings, words and actions 
helped shape the philosophy back 
of those declarations, William Penn 
was definitely one of the foremost. 
Among all the philosophers, it was 
Penn who had the unique oppor- 
tunity to experiment on a large 
scale with his ideas. In many ways, 
early Pennsylvania was a first great 
and successful testing ground of the 
European Utopian idea. 

THE gradual evolution of politi- 
cal democracy in colonial Penn- 
sylvania generated by Penn's ideas 
is only part of the picture. Penn's 
land policy is deserving of more 
attention than it has received. As 
supreme proprietor of the vast 
reaches of Pennsylvania wilderness, 
me night have established a system 
of feudal or semi-feudal land dis- 
tribution. Instead, he launched a 
democratic land policy which made 
Pennsylvania an early bulwark of 
agrarian democracy resting upon 
the small farmer. Penn's policy of 
religious toleration, with the ac- 
companying economic opportunity 
and broad social democracy, served 
to attract thousands of Europeans 
in search of freedom; these early 
comers not only sought freedom, but 
spoke its language, and lent a power- 
ful impetus to Philadelphia's cul- 
tural and intellectual leadership in 
colonial America. 

SO it was peculiarly fitting for the 
unity and independence of the 
British colonies to be asserted in 
1776 in the city which William Penn 
had founded and planned. Penn's 
philosophy and Holy Experiment 
are part of the very fibre of that 
Declaration of Independence. Dur- 
ing those hot summer days in Phila- 
delphia, the spirit of William Penn 
must have hovered above Jefferson, 
Franklin, and the other immortals 
as they set forth the essence of all 
liberty. It still may well hover over 
all who struggle to advance free- 
dom and peace in the free world.*ee 
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The American Revolution 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter (in part) written by the Secy. of 
the Slate of Pennsylvania requesting A. 
James Morris to accept an appointment as 
Adjutant General. 


Philada, Octb 20, 1779 


SH ir: His Excellency, Genl. Wash- 
ington, has called on the state 
of Pennsylvania for 1500 men, 
$244 to co-operate with him and our 
good allies of France, in the present crisis. 
These troops will be commanded by His 
Excellency, General Reed, who, of course, 
stands in need of an Adjutant General for 
the state on this occasion. 
. . . -The appointment will be honourable, 
attended with very little expence, and I 
am confident will be made as agreeable to 
you as the nature of the case will admit of 
should you not be under engagements 
inconsistent with the acceptance of it. . . . 
please let me know your resolution on this 
subject. The General proposes to take 
the field about the middle of next week. 
I am, with respect, your very humble 


servant. 
TIMOTHY MATLACK, Secy 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


OLD STONE 
WITH CHARM 


This charmingly remod- 
eled old stone house with 
small red carriage "house 
on three acres of ground 
has a large living room 
with fireplace; pine pan- 
eled country kitchen with 
all modern conveniences 
on the first floor. 3 bed- 
rooms and bath on the 
second. Finished bed room 
on third. Artesian well, 
oil heat. Beautiful old 
shade trees, of course. An 
excellent value at $18,000. 


ELIZABETH 
JAMES 


N. Main St. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2430 
Open Sunday 
Located in the Farm Estate 
Section of Bucks County 


Traveler's Home-of-the-month 
or any Bucks county property 
such as this 


BUY * 


Stone Colonial Home and 10 Acres 


Beautiful old stone manor house encircled 
by 10 lovely acres of landscaped grounds, 
fenced and shrubbed. 6 bedrooms, 23 baths, 
oil heat. Center Hall. Spacious rooms—open 
fireplaces—beamed ceilings. Lg. stone barn, 
other outbuildings. Mod. 50 ft. swimming 
pool. Convenient commuting—$57,500. 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


= 
PankeM Uethenill 


REALTOR 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE Flilmore 8-3514 


EVE'S, Fillmore 8-9130 


20 MINUTES FROM PHILA, CENTER 
A Window-Walled 


Contemporary Home 


adjoining the Biddle estate 
In Andalusia, convenient to everything . . . 


Burlington Bridge, Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
good commuting trains, yacht and country 
clubs, schools and shops . . . this unusual home 
is a model of contemporary charm and up-to- 
the-minute appointments. Stone and cedar 
exterior, pine paneling, knotty pine kitchen 
eliminate maintenance. Floor-to-ceiling stone 
fireplace. 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 patios. 
Well landscaped 34-acre grounds give utmost 
privacy. All for $22,750. Ask for free illus. 
leaflet. BC-60720. 


PREVIEWS INC. 


The Nationwide Marketing Service 
1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2. PE 5-1400 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * PALM BEACH * CHICAGO 
DENVER * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON * PARIS: 


44 E. COURT ST. 


FILLMORE 8-3508 


SET DEEP IN WOODED SECTION 


... is this white clapboard colonial home overlooking 
open fields. Center hall; spacious living room with 
fireplace, picture windows and dining area; kitchen with 
natural wood cupboards; den; powder room, on first 
floor. Four bedrooms; two baths on second floor. 
Hardwood oak floors throughout. Full basement—oil 
heat. Garage and breezeway.  Flagstone terrace, 
Paved drive. 


Plot 137' x 442' deep. $25,000. 


Front elevation 


RUSSELL and STANLEY JANNEY 
Developers and Builders 


1 mile S. of Newtown, Pa. Rt. 413 
PHONE: WORTH 8-2400 


In the heart of 
beautiful & historic 


Bucks County... 


WRENWOOD 


| DIRECTIONS: Located on Route 413, | 
1 & miles north of Newtown between | 
Wrightstown Post Office and Anchor Inn | 
| 
l 


From $21,000 to $30,000 


Liberal Financing 
Office on premises open daily and Sunday 
Phone LYnwood 8-2891 


| or Huntingdon Pike (232) to Anchor Inn 
l (413), turn right, .... mile to Wrenwood. 
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HOME OF THE MONTH 


and Home Section 


REFRESHING IS THE WORD for new 
farmhouses at Wrenwood located in Wrights- 
town along Route 413 between Doylestown and 
Newtown. Built on plots up to two acres, 
these new farmhouses command a beautiful 
panorama of country scenery. 


Each offers eight airy rooms, two-and-a-half 
baths, spacious color kitchens, two-car garages 
and hot water baseboard heating. ‘Traditional 
stone fronts add sparkle or you may wish 
brick fronts accentuated with cedar shakes. 


The story-and-a-half living room has a 
broad fireplace with picture windows over- 
looking the terrace area. A wrought iron 
railing marks the stairway to a balcony ex- 
tending the length of the living room. Access 
to the bedrooms is from the balcony. 


Wrenwood also offers distinctive ranch, con- 
temporary and the new two-story traditional 
homes. Prices from $21,000 to $30,000. For 
further information consult developer Cy Rosen- 


berg at Wrenwood, LYnwood 8-2891. 
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Each month the Traveler presents on this page an available house which it 
considers typifies the best in country living. Please note that no commission 
or other compensation accrues to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home pictured here, consult the builder or 
realtor listed or your local real estate agent. 


We have grown with Pennsplvania since the turn of the century. OAK SHADED 


Tip top condition. First Floor; Living room 
RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL e INDUSTRIAL * FARMS with large fireplace, Dining room, kitchen, 


Den, Sitting room, and Powder room. Second 


MANY LISTINGS OF ALL TYPES OF PROPERTY Boos, 3 Beene ee T barmai, 


oil-hot water heat. 2 car attached garage. 


BUILDERS W. will build any type building. 


DEVELOPERS W. are presently developing 'two 
residential tracts—one in the $20,000 
bracket, the other $35,—$50,000. 


PLANNERS W. “planned the local shopping 


center. 


AGENTS W., together with the Pennsylvania 
railroad, acquired the ground for the 


Fairless Works of U. S. Steel Corpora- Allan W. Williams 


tion. REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


A COMPLETE REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE SERVICE 
All Types Suburban Residential 


Thomas 38. Stockham, Inc. PR sa 


10 S. Pennsylvania Avenue Vitia neu 


Morrisville, Pa. Opposite "The Buck Hotel") 
3rd Floor Stockham Bldg., Phone CYpress 5-7100 Feasterville, Penna. 


DOOR AND WINDOW 


SCREENS 
WOOD OR ALUMINUM 


Double Track Aluminum Combination Storm Window 
Installed $16.50 


Aluminum Combination Door, 2 glass—2 screen—full 
piano hinge. 1 1/8" Expander [Installed $51.25 


Wood Combination Door # 1 White Pine, $19.00 up 
* Everything to Build Anything" 


N Y CE PLANING MILL CO. 


` North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-3576 


Serving Bucks County 


SINCE 1902 


LUMBER è MILLWORK 
PAINT e BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE e FUEL OIL 


Financing Arranged 


TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3!4% Per Annum 


Home Serice” 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 

e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 
OUR GROWTH (Assets as of) 


ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- April 30; 1957 — $10419,519.56 
x UR- pr > 57 — R 7 , e 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- Over 250% Growth in Five Years HEN RY PALMER co. 
tality of the United States Government. Save Tae Insured I and 
row With Us 


Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 


STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 
ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 
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Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. Main Sr. DovLESTOWN, Pa. 


PHONE Fl 8-3578-79 


5 can be yours 
for less than the cost of an ordinary garage. 
The above model is our 3 car plus full 


. .a meeting house Garage 


storage stall. Black iron fittings, weather 
vane, and traditional finish. Financing to 
suit your budget. Your inquiries invited. 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


AND DESIGNERS 
Telephone JEfferson 3-1003 


Hillside 


" 
4 Pr 
" 


Nestled GH G 


This charming authentic colonial home, one of Bucks 


County's blue ribbon flower show winners, has just 
been listed. The grounds and gardens reveal the secret 
of success. Everything from choice rock garden plant- 
ings to huge shade trees including many rarities. There 
are a grape arbor and small apple orchard heavy with 
fruit. The house itself, a remodeled carriage house of 
an estate, bespeaks the graciousness of colonial life 
and the convenience of modern appointments. 2 large 
bedrooms and a hall bedroom, bath, living room 30 T 
long with fireplace, dining room, kitchen with G.E. 
sink, dishwasher and range. A new $600 terrace 
overlooks the garden. Excellent Council Rock School 
system. Convenient to Phila. and less than 1% hour 
from Trenton.  Realistically priced for quick sale at 
$99,500. 


el 
Company 


Residential and Commercial 
REALTORS 


All Forms of Insurance Including Life 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PA. CYPRESS 5-7141 


October, 1957 


Big ideas... small costs 


This contemporary small home was designed especially 
for home-owners-to-be with big ideas and a small 

budget. Planned for today’s living and tomorrow’s 
growing pains it is one more reason you should consult 
with Lower Bucks County’s Best Name in Home Building 


when you plan to build or remodel. 


PENNDEL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 


Lower Bucks County’s Best Name in Home Building 


Penndel, Pa. SKyline 7-4500 


U. S. Route One 


At Sunny Hill Fo 


Janney is building in 
answer to your requests 


EXCLUSIVE HOMES 
from $20,000 to $40,000 


Route 413, Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 
1 mile to Langhorne, 2 miles to Newtown, 
6 miles to the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


PHONE: WORTH 8-3826 


RUSSELL and STANLEY JANNEY 
Developers and Builders 


"INDUSTRIAL SITES 


in and around Bucks County 


e PHONE 
e WRITE 


eor SEE 


Richard W. Fechtenburg Co. 


Realtors — Appraisers 
2933 Bristol Pike 
Eddington, Pa. 
Phone: MErcury 9-2000 


Authentic 


Near New Hope, on 7 protective acres, one of the 
loveliest Colonial houses in Bucks County, featured 
many times in national publications, the house is 
of fieldstone with 3 roof levels. Living room, 
20 x 30, with fireplace and solid wall panelling at 
each end; den or library with huge stone fireplace; 
dining room; modern kitchen on first floor. 3 
bedrooms, 2 with fireplaces and panelling, bath on 
second floor. A “museum piece" of early Penn- 
sylvania architecture. Original floors, hardware, 
handplaned panelling mellowed by the years. 
Just listed, it should sell readily at $39,500. 


30 South Main Street 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Flllmore 8-3558 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 
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IN THE DOG HOUSE 


BIG DAYS 
FOR 
LITTLE ONES 


*T'm not looking sad because 
I didn’t win. I’m just 
doing what comes naturally!” 
Basseterre la Comtesse from 
Delaware County has a lazy 
bones sit while his young 
handler waits to take him 


in ring. 


By MARY M. GRIFFIN 


HE KIDS brought their pup- 

pies, owners brought their pets, 
breeders brought their young hope- 
fuls and even the judges (for the 
most part), aspirants for AKC 
judging licenses, came out for a day 
of practice judging. The day was 
Saturday, September 7. The event 
—the Pennridge Kennel Club’s AKC 
sanctioned an eleven-breed Match 
Show at the Recreation Field, 
Hilltown, Pa. 

Top honors in puppies—Best 
Puppy in Show—went to the eleven- 
month-old German Shepherd, Flashy 
Flame of Glen Run, owned by Mrs. 
J. R. Fairweather, Lansdale, and 
handled with the assurance of a 
veteran by Mrs. Fairweather’s 
twelve-year-old daughter, Ross. 


Ross also won the Girls’ Handling 
Class. 

Best Adult Dog in the show was 
thirteen-month-old Sun Fu of High- 
land, a flashy fawn Pekingese out 
in his very first show. Fu was 
piloted to his big win by his owner- 
breeder, Mrs. Elizabeth Delk of 
Highland Kennels, Point Pleasant. 

Match Shows are run with a 
minimum of fuss and formality, and 
a maximum of fun and good sports- 
manship. Unlike point shows these 
dogs must be at least six months of 
age; puppies as young as three 
months can be entered at B Matches. 

Group winners were as follows: 
SPORTING GROUP: Best Puppy, 
English Cocker Spaniel, Dunelm 
Dennis, owned by William Avery, 


Telford. Best Adult: Ascob Amer- 
ican Cocker Spaniel, Tri-Yahn's 
Encore, owned by Bob Yahn, Tri- 
Yahn Kennels, Line Lexington. 
HOUND GROUP: Best Puppy, 
Smooth Dachshund, Astron of Red 
Crest, owned by Susan B. Dent, 
Chester Springs. Best Adult, Smooth 
Dachshund, Breezeway’s Black Bus- 
ter, owned by Mrs. J. Arnold Moore, 
Souderton. 

WORKING GROUP: Best Adult, 
Great Dane, Hector, owned by Mrs. 
Robert O. Walcoby, Doylestown. 
TERRIER GROUP: Best Puppy, 
Manchester Terrier, Lena of Chat- 
ham, owned by Charles Turner, 
Newtown Square. Best Adult, Kerry 
Blue Terrier, Jennie Blue Belle 
O’Rory’s, owned by Oscar W. Ryan 
and Bruce B. Love, Newark, Del. 
TOY GROUP: Best Puppy, Pom- 
eranian, Lisa, owned by Lois Camp- 
bell, Sellersville. 
NON-SPORTING GROUP: Best 
Puppy, Miniature Poodle, Cappo- 
quin Guyon, owned by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Griffin, Cappoquin Kennels, 
New Hope. Best Adult, Standard 
Poodle, Chanel, owned by Shirley 
Zerbe, Allentown. 


Grooming is a very informal 
affair at a match. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Delk, of Point 
Pleasant, uses the fender of 
her car to brush and powder 
parti-color Pekingese, a ken- 
nel mate of Peke. 
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Baby Boxer “Alco” gets some 
pre-ring training from owner. 
A promising looking puppy 
showing good bone and ex- 
cellent quarters, Alco comes 
from the Boxearl Kennels in 
East Earl, Lancaster County. 


Smallest boy has biggest dog! 
A very, very young entrant 
in the Boys’ Handling Class 
is at least grateful for the 
handy tail “handle.” Won- 
der if he ever got him up on 
all fours? 


POODLES 


TOYS 
MINIATURES 
STANDARDS 


Show and Pet Puppies 
Grown Stock 
Champion Black Miniature at Stud 
also rare Cafe-au-lait 
and Brown Studs 
Cream & Black Standards at Stud 


CAPPOQUIN, REG. 


Mrs. Alexander Griffin 
Lurgan Rd. (rd. to Bowman's Hill Tower) 
New Hope, Pa. LYnwood 8-7471 


YOUR DOG 
WILL LIKE 


fresh, lean 
e Horsemeat 
e Beef 
we're 
distributors 


Puppy Meal 
Regular Meal 
267 uc Kibble 

; ; edium 
We Deliver Kibble 
KUNKLE’S CANINE FOODS 
Burmont & Reed Roads Broomall, Pa. 
Phone Hllltop 6-9023 


DR. MELODY 
DOGGIE STEW 


Ingredients include 
meat, vegetables and 
kibbled biscuits with 
beef liver and beef 
broth. 


Prepared and guaranteed by 


DR. MELODY D.V.M. 
ASSOCIATES 
Distributed by 


Sycamore Lodge Kennels 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2735 


October, 1957 


Champion WEST PARK'S BRIGADIER 
finished his championship when only 11 months old with 
PRO-VI-MIN Added To His Diet 


A PROTEIN-VITAMIN-MINERAL Supplement that provides high amounts 
of AMINO ACIDS necessary for proper growth and cell repair. Aids in 
the cure and prevention of bone disorders, deficiency diseases, and other 
problems due to nutrition. Used by kennel owners and leading veteri- 


narians. 3 Month Supply $5, Money Back Guarantee. Send check or 
M.O.—No C.O.D.'s. 


PROTEIN CORP. OF AMERICA, Dept. B, Tennent, N. J. 


Vou and your doss are welcome at the 


COLONIAL VILLAGE MOTEL 


9 miles north of Doylestown on US 611. Nineteen 
modern units in a beautiful setting. Air-conditioned, 
beautiful filtered pool, TV lounge, coffee and gift 
shop on premises. Approved AAA, Superior Courts 
United and Pennsylvania Motel Asso. James & Alyse 
Faunce, owners. 


P.O. Danboro, Pa. Phone Fillmore 8-5020 
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KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 licensed 
kennels, and a great many dog lovers. The "Kennel 
Corner" is the County's only central listing of canine 
activities and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of kennels 
or services not listed here call Fillmore 8-2661 or 
drop us a note, 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 
BORZOI 
Borzoi. Romanoff blood line. Show puppies 


available. Tamboer Borzoi Kennels, Forest Rd., 
Mahwah, N. J. Mail to Allendale, N. J. Formerly 
18 Tamboer Dr., North Haledon, N. J. 


BOXER 


Boxers, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Boarding, specialized 
services, housebreaking. Wimoweh Kennels, Doris 
M. Konz, P.O. Box 22, Rt. 611. ROger 6-8657 


‘COLLIE 


Collies of Hampton, A.K.C. reg. Quality pups 
guaranteed. Champion sire males at stud. Mrs. 
Donald Hampton, 500 E. Court St., Doylestown. 
Fillmore 8-9569 


DACHSHUND 


Dachshunds. Miniatures, Standards. Show and 
pet stock. Stud Service. Mill Brook Kennels, 
Solebury, Pa. AXtel 7-2261 


Dachshunds. Smooth. P.S.D. Show Prospects 
and Pets. Kaydachs Kennels, Mrs. F. C. Buck- 
master, Jr., Telford, R.D. 1, Pa. Parkway 3-2153 


Dachshunds, smooth and long-haired. A.K.C. 
Champion blood lines. P.S.D. Sunsetview Farm, 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3696. 


DALMATIAN 


Dalmatians, A.K.C. Puppies and stud service. 
Wagon Wheels Kennel, Trenton 8, N. J. Phone 
TUxedo 2-0087. 


GREAT DANE 


Great Dane sire for Stud. Grandson of Champion 
Tyras V. Ralmar. Brae Tarn line bred. Tem- 
porary fee $100. Phone WIndsor 5-0095. 


POODLE 


Poodles, Standard. Quality plus personality. 
Carillon Kennels, est. 1931. Owner: Blanche 
Saunders, Bedford, N. Y. Bedford Village 4-3324. 


Poodles, Miniature. Exceptional quality. Pup- 
pies. Stud Service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur 
Vogel, Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461 


Poodles, Toy. Of solid silver championship breed- 
ing. Also silver miniatures. Deer Lodge 4 miles 
north of Newtown on Route 413. Worth 8-3928 

’ 
French Poodles, Royales, Pedigreed. Brown, 
white males, females—10 weeks old. Sired by the 
Marquis. $100 each. Selma Burke, Box 31, 
New Hope. 


SETTER 


Setters, Irish & Gordon, Miniature Schnauzers. 
Barrewyne Kennels. A.K.C. Registered. P.S.D. 
Hunting & Show Dogs. Boarding, Training, 
Clipping . . » By Appointment Only. VAndyke 


English & Irish Setters, P.S.D. show & field 
stock. Will O'Way Kennels, Mr. & Mrs. John 
Egan O'Reilly, Danboro, Pa. ROger 6-8320 


SHEEPDOG 
Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature collies) Feracres 
Kennels, Mrs. John S. Ferry, Hatfield R. D. 1, 
Pa. Vandyke 2-9584 


SPANIEL 
Cocker & Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak Manor 
Kennels. Home of champions & gorgeous puppies. 
eee Lumberville, 6 Mi. N. of New Hope. AXtel 


Cocker Spaniels, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Breeders 
of 10 Champions. Parti and Ascot.  Fraclin 
Kennels, Mrs. Clinton Bishop, Collegeville, Pa. 
HUxley 9-3492. 


TERRIER 


Norwich Terriers, P.S.D. High Rising Kennels, 
bert Jimmy Butler, Holicong, Pa. PYramid 
-2261. 


Dandie Dinmont Terriers. Glespin Kennels. 
PE Josephine Deubler, Newtown, Pa. , WOrth 
8-3922. 


WEIMARANER 


Welmaraners, P.S.D. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Joseph A. Rittenhouse, Paletown 
Rd., Quakertown R. D. 3, Pa. Keystone 6-6704 
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MORE THAN ONE BREED 


Poodles and Cockers. Stud Service, Grooming, 
Boarding. Puppies Usually Available. Donn- 
carm Kennels, Colmar, Pa, VAndyke 2-2883 


Poodles & Dachshunds, P.S.D. show stock, pro- 
fessional handling & clipping. Sweetbriar Kennels, 
River Road, Washington Crossing, Pa. VOlunteer 
2-2910 


Gordon Setters & Collies, P.S.D. Field & 
Show. Professional handling. ^ Stud service. 
Windy Hill Kennels, Bethlehem Pike & Cherry 
Lane, Souderton, Pa. Parkway 3-9057 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


OCTOBER 


5—Devon Dog Show Assoc., Devon Horse 
Show Grounds, Devon, Pa. | 

6—Bulldog Club of America, Estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Yohn, Devon, Pa. 

6—Montgomery County KC (Terrier breeds 
only). Swedes Rd., Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
6—English Setter Club of New England, New 
Milford, Conn. (Unbenched). . 

6—Northeaster Pennsylvania Cocker Club., 
Scranton, Pa. (Unbenched). 

6—Northern New Jersey German Shepherd 
Dog Club, Ridgefield Park, N. J. (Unbenched). 
11—Washington Poodle Club, Presidential 
Arms, 1320 G St. N.W., Washington, D. C. (Un- 
benched). 

11—Maryland Boxer Club, Pikesville Armory, 
Pikesville, Blatimore, Md. (Unbenched). 
12—Catonsville KC, Howard County Fair 
Grounds, Westfriendship, Md. (Unbenched). 
13—Rock Creek KC, Montgomery County Co-op. 
Agricultural Center, Gaithersburg, Md. (Benched). 
13—Boston Terrier Club of Conn., Manchester, 
Conn. (Unbenched). 

19—South Jersey KC, Vineland, N. J. (Un- 
benched). 
20—Annapolis KC, Fairgrounds, Sandy Point 
State Park, Annapolis, Md. (Unbenched). 
26—Bronx County KC, Eighth Regiment Armory, 
Kingsbridge Rd. and Jerome Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
(Benched). ». 
27—Progressive Dog Club, The Livingston, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Classification for toys only). 
27—Northern New Jersey German Shepherd Dog 
Club,§Ridgefield Park, N. J. (Unbenched). 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . . . ready cooked. 
Chunks not chopped. Fragrant liver and 
heart added. Small wonder dogs fall 
wildly in love with ALPO. 


ALPO ... best for your dog! 


PURINA DOG CHOW 


AVAILABLE IN THE BUCKS, MONT- 
GOMERY, PHILADELPHIA, COUNTY 
AREAS FROM ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING PURINA DEALERS. . . 


BRISTOL FEED AND GRAIN 
814-316 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. 
Phone: STillwell 8-3216 


L. C. FANCY 
Holland, Pa. 
Phone: ELmwood 7-4919 


J. J. NOONAN 

115 E. Chelten Ave., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phone: Germantown 8-9890 


J. EDWARD SHMIDHEISER 
45 Limekiln Pike, Edge Hill, Pa. 
Phone: TUrner 4-5442 


PINE RUN FARM SUPPLY 


Easton Rd., Horsham, Pa. 
Phone: OSborne 5-1059 


F. D. HARTZEL’S SONS CO. 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Phone: VAndyke 2-0531 


JOHN B. SCHIELE 


S. Clinton St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: FlIllmore 8-4568 


JOSEPH W. MAGILL 


Carversville, Pa. 
Phone: AXtel 7-2371 


ESTATE OF 


GEO. S. SNYDER, INC. 
37 N. Market St., Hatfield, Pa. 
Phone: ULysses 5-2131 


TELFORD FEED AND COAL 
Telford, Pa. 
Phone: PArkway 3-3630 


JOHN S. CLYMER 
Thatcher, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4513 


F. S. YOST'S SON 


Pleasant Valley, Pa. 
Phone: Fleldbrook 6-7542 


RIEGEL'S FEED AND GRAIN 


Durham, Pa. 
Phone: Fleldbrook 6-7532 


EDWIN F. STOVER EST. 
N. 7th St., Perkasie, Pa. 
Phone: ALpine 7-4613 


Veterinarian, kennel and 
pet shop prices available. 
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Yi DELAWARE VALLEY 4 KENNEL 


Here's Mrs. Ferry with two Champions, Feracre's 


Hercules (left) and Gay Adventure of Karelane. 


Look at these cute puppies! Having plenty of fun 
with them is their best friend, Margaret Lee Ferry. 
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FERACRE KENNELS 
feeds PURINA to its Shetland Sheepdogs 


Drive past Feracres, the lovely Bucks 
County home of the John Steiger 
Ferrys, and you may be lucky enough 
to catch a glimpse of their Champion 
Shelties. Sixteen years of careful selec- 
tion and breeding has seen this fine 
kennel finish many a winner. 


These Shetland Sheepdogs, or Shelties, 
as they are more often called, have 
done well at bench shows and obedi- 
ence rings. Sheltie competition, always 
plenty tough, has increased in recent 
years as more and more people get ac- 
quainted with this fast-growing breed. 


Right now the 5th generation of 


Feracre's Shelties is romping on the 
lawn with kennel mates including Ch. 
Feracre's Hercules and Ch. Gay 
Adventure of Karelane. 


Their choice of dog foods... Purina 
Dog Chow. “We feed Purina Dog 
Chow because all our dogs eat it 
eagerly and stay in good condition 
on it," says Mrs. Ferry. 


Take a tip from the Ferrys. Make 
Purina your choice. Join with kennel 
folks everywhere who leave the job of 
proper nutrition to Purina, a leader in 
the field of animal nutrition for more 
than 60 years! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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MAKE PURINA 
YOUR CHOICE 


“IN THE 
CHECKERBOARD 


October, 1957 


Replicas of fine antiques in photos above and below actually are in miniature. 
The Governor Winthrop slant-top desk is four inches high. Desk and reed- 


bottom Chippendale chair is from the author's collection. 


The Windsor chairs 


are from the Delaware Book Shop, New Hope. 


ANTIQUE HUNTER 


Preserving our Past 


By Constance A. Ward 


HE LOST COLLECTION of 
theoriginal furnishings of Penns- 
bury Manor poses the question: 
What can we do today to preserve 
our historic antiques for posterity? 
Much of the furniture at Penns- 
bury Manor was made here in 
America, some of it was brought 
over from England. We have it on 
the authority of the museum at 
Plymouth, Mass., that Peregrin 
White's cradle was "the only stick 
of furniture small enough for the 
Pilgrim fathers to load aboard the 
Mayflower in 1620," but, by 1682, 
William Penn was able to bring 
case furniture with him on the 
Welcome. 

According to Esther Singleton's 
Furniture of Our  Forefathers, a 
book complete with inventories and 
letters, William Penn brought more 
furniture to Pennsbury Manor on 
his second trip from England in 
1699, and, meanwhile had an Eng- 
lish joiner making furniture at 
Pennsbury. He sent directions for a 
Dutchman joiner and carpenter; 
"Let him make tables and stands 

. get some wooden chairs of 
walnut-tree wood with long backs 
and two or three eating tables to 
seat twelve, five, and eight persons, 
with falling leaves to them." 

Today, the handsome furnishings 
of William Penn's mansion on the 


12 


lower Delaware River have vanished 
except for some antique furniture 
which has been attributed to Penns- 
bury. Yet there's no satisfactory 
proof of its ever having belonged 
there, according to Col. John Cum- 
mings, curator of the Bucks County 
Historical Society Museum. He 
reminds us that these furnishings 
were not antiques in the 17th 
century since William Penn would 
have chosen the most fashionable 
furniture of that period—Carolean 
and William and Mary furniture. 
Once Pennsbury Manor was com- 


Exceptionally fine detail is carved into these miniature chairs. 


pleted, Penn could hardly be ex- 
pected to stride around the rooms 
and declaim; “Here are the an- 
tiques of tomorrow." But we an- 
tique-minded 20th century-ites can 
look on our antiques with a new 
awareness of the importance of 
their survival as Americana, and 
it is easy to determine that good 
care is a dominant factor in insuring 
survival. Restoration and refin- 
ishing are two things that should 
not be postponed once they are 
needed. 

And the, "Oh, I can't afford to 
have restoring done," is easily 
answered in this do-it-yourself age. 
Certainly none of our expert Bucks 
County cabinetmakers will resent 
our mentioning the do-it-yourself 
plan for restoring and refinishing 
antiques. 

George Grotz, the furniture doc- 
tor, in his book, From  Gunk to 
Glow or The Gentle Art of Refinish- 
ing Antiques and Other Furniture 
says: "It has been shown many 
times that the more amateurs in any 
given field, the more work there is 
for the professionals. It's simply 
a matter of the public getting 
interested." 

This book, now in its eighth 
printing since 1952, makes every- 
thing sound simple and easy. It 
includes a chapter titled, "Why start 
small?" which begins: “Strangely 
enough, one of the easiest things to 
refinish is a piano. Of course there 
is a lot more of it than there is to a 
chair or a table—but why piddle 
around with little messes when you 
can make a truly historic one?" 

Perhaps it was sheer cowardice, 


They can be 


seen at Jean and Margaret Douglas Antiques, New Hope. At left is a Hepple- 
white, center is Chippendale and Queen Anne at right. 
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but the suggestion of tackling a 
piano as a first start on refinishing, 
cut the maker of miniature furni- 
ture in the upper picture on the 
opposite page right down to size. 
Her immediate problem was to 
refinish and put a new seat in a very 
favorite and very neglected old 
Chippendale chair. Even that 
seemed a major undertaking. Why 
not practice first on something tiny? 
The miniature replica, cut from 
bass wood, consumed endless hours. 
The two and one-eighth inch by 
two inch seat was woven over the 
frame with better than twenty-four 
feet of 00 reed, and now she's ready 
to get to work on the big chair— 
and the piano. 

Starting either big or small, it's 
fun to refinish furniture. There's 
even a chance that you might be so 
successful that you'll be ready to add 
to your collection of fine antiques 
by buying furniture in-the-rough. 


NOTES 

There may seem to be great 
mortality in the field of antiques 
shops, but it usually turns out that 
the shops have simply moved to 
new locations instead of closing. 
If one shop should close, two new 
shops usually spring up at about 
the same time. Several have opened 
in Lahaska since Bill Woolsey 
moved to the Ferndale section on 
Route 611 . . . Lillian Tinkham 
has closed her shop on Route 202 
near Aquetong, but the building is 
being remodeled and another shop 
is slated to open there. In case 
you've been window-shopping at 
her place, she has sold her stock to 
The Spread Eagle at Montgom- 
eryville and The Colonial Arms 
Antiques West of New Hope on 
Route 202 ... Mrs. Bush of Crest 
Antiques has brought an exhibit 
of Marine paintings back from 
Maine to hang in the Crest Galleries. 
The new show will open October 
fifteenth and will feature some of 
the works of the late Charles 
Herbert Woodbury, N.A. . . .Oc- 
tober antiques shows are listed in 
our County Doings. 


|c|#/ 


K. B. BUSH 
C. J. EDWARDS 


CREST GALLERY 
Bucks County Artists 
PAINTINGS ON SALE 
in continuous exhibit 
ONE MAN SHOWS— 
THROUGH OCTOBER 
LOUISE SHEPPARD 


Route 202, New Hope, Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska P Yramid 4-5041 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKINGHAM 

Buckingham  Bazaar—Rt. 413. Antiques. 
Early American cherry & pine reproductions. 
Copper & lamps our specialty. Gildo Sissoldo. 
PYramid 4-5711. 

Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene Inn. 
County’s largest glass collection. Early American 
antiques, furniture. PYramid 4-7855. 


DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main St. True antiques 
from reliable sources selected by a specialist. 
Established 1930. Fillmore 8-4394. 


Wishing Well Antiques—Rt. 202. 2 mi. west of 
Doylestown at New Britain. Specializing in 
primitives. Fillmore 8-3854. 


FURLONG H 
The Pine Shop Antiques—Rt. 263. Specializing 
nearly American pine. Wholesale & retail. Mark 
& Betty Franklin. PYramid 4-3281. 
School House Antiques—Rt. 263. Specializing 
in portraits, lamps, carefully selected antiques. 
Katie Houghton. PYramid 4-3287. 


HARTSVILLE 
Nash Antiques—Where Bristol Rd. crosses Old 
York Rd., Rt. 263. If you like the unusual, fairly 
priced, stop, look, and loosen. Eagles, bells, 
hobby items & antiques galore. 


HATBORO 
Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., copper, 
brass, hanging lamps, general line antiques; primi- 
tive and farm furniture. Open Thurs., Fri, and 
Sat. OSborne 5-2435. 


HOLICONG 
Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd., 14 mile 
N. of Rt. 202. Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & 
restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


HOLLAND 
Heron Creek Antiques—Route 532, Buck Road. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Bucks County Shows. Elmwood 7-6817. 


HULMEVILLE 
Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513. Furniture, 
china, glass, brass, pewter and  brick-a-brac. 
Bristol R.D. 3. Skyline 7-6383. 


LAHASKA 
Dubl-L Antiques—Rt. 202 bet. Aquetong & 
Lahaska. The unusual in fine china. By appoint- 
ment. PYramid 4-7981. 
Shelley's Antiques—Rt. 202, 4% mi. E. of La- 
haska. Americana, pine, early china, & glass. Pr. 
of purple slag plates. Old tin ware. PYramid 


NEW HOPE 
The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge St. Big 
collection of fine antiques. Furniture, paintings, 
china & art objects. VOlunteer 2-2462. 
Colonial Arms—Route 202 14 mi. West of 
New Hope. Fine paintings. Furniture. mahogany 
& pine. Unusyal works of art. VOlunteer 2-2366. 


Crest Antiques—Rt. 202 bet. Aquetong & 
Lahaska. French, English, American and Oriental 
antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St. 
Antiques for the collector, decorator and home- 
maker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


LILLIAN and JOHN HARNEY 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-5467. 

Grace D. Wilson-Lavery—Rt. 202. Carefully 
selected stock of good antiques sensibly priced. 
Closes Sundays. VOlunteer 2-2894. 

Jean & Margaret Douglas—Rt. 202. Special- 
izing in early china, pottery and glass. Furniture 
€ ateogien for town and country. VOlunteer 


NEWTOWN 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. Ear- 
rings, cuff-links & pins made from antique buttons. 
Small antiques. Worth 8-2024. 


QUAKERTOWN 
Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663 above Quaker- 
town, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 1 to 7 
daily, except Sunday. Keystone 6-5795. 


SOLEBURY 
M. Susan Enright—Rt. 263 and Aquetong Rd. 
Antiques and old reproductions. For appointment 
call PYramid 4-8826. 


SPRING VALLEY 
Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. Collectors 
items, furniture, primitives, early china and pottery. 
PUN in Flint and Blown glass. PYramid 


YARDLEY 
Canal Shoppe—Afton Avenue. Gifts, antique & 
modern. Specializing in Milk glass, colored glass, 
wrought iron & Hummell figurines. Hyatt. 3-3178. 


NEARBY NEIGHBORS 


GERMANTOWN 


17th Annual Antiques Exhibit & Sale. Sept. 
17-19. Tues. & Wed. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. Thurs. to 
6 p.m. Woman's Club of Germantown. 21 W. 
Washington Lane. Luncheon, Tea, Snack Bar, 
Admission $.65.. 


GWYNEDD 
Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, 8 mi. S. W. of 
Doylestown. General line early Americana. 
Decorative accessories. OXbow 9-4955. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 
At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Selected 
antiques and works of art. Rt. 309 off 202. Bates 
and Hartman. ULysses 5-7609. 


RED BANK, N. J. 
The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Rt. 35, J4 mi. off Gar- 
den State Parkway. American antiques. Dealers 
welcome. Open daily 10 to 6. 


Red Bank 6-2003. 


FLEMINGTON 
Second Annual 


ANTIQUE SHOW 
and Sale 


at the American Legion Hall 
Route 69 
FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
Thurs, - Fri. - Sat. 
Oct. 24, 25, 26, 1957 
11 to 9 P.M. 
Sponsored by 


ST. MAGDALENE’S 
CHURCH 

Snack Bar — Dinner — 
Admission 60c 

Mrs. Karl Engerud (Director) 


Parking 


WINTER SCENE 


Signed L. Maurer 
(Famous Currier 
and Ives Artist) 


Oval size 27” x 19” 
Oil on Canvass 
$135.00 
Others $25.00 and up 


Tel. EXport 3-9801 
324 Concord Avenue, 
Trenton 8, N. J. 
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Thize generations of 
dignified service 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Serving Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 


ALLEN'S . . ío 


Television and 


Hi-Fi Radio 


Motorola 


Refrigerators 
Ranges and Freezers 


Admiral 


Television 


Westinghouse and Hi-Fi 


Electronic 


Thomas Organs 


217 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 


Telephone: 
KEystcne 6-5762 


The Fabric $ bop 


Fall Cottons 
and 
Woolens 
Calicos 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Slip Cover and 


eese e de de ede de de de do do de de de defe le oboode 


Drapery Fabrics 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 
AAA KEYSTONE 
AA OF N.J. NASCAR 


20 Years of 
Complete Automotive Service 
to the Delaware Valley 


HEATH and ALLEN 
On Route 909 


Bridae and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 
Brand Marks are Landmarks 


TIRES 


AMAIIE 
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keystone of the union 
Continued from page 42 


a new wave of immigration which 
added Italians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Russians and other nation- 
alities to the population, and after 
World War I by a heavy migration 
of Negroes from the South. Big 
industry brought about labor un- 
rest, and Pennsylvania had its 
share of bloody industrial strife. 
From this there emerged in the 
Commonwealth such national labor 
leaders as Terence V. Powderly, 
John Mitchell and William B. Wil- 
son. Pennsylvania became the birth- 
place of the Knights of Labor, the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

On the cultural side, Pennsyl- 
vania has held its high place. It has 
a fine system of public and private 
schools and some of the nation's 
outstanding colleges and universities. 
Philadelphia still ranks among the 
country's best medical centers. 
Pittsburgh's Dr. Jonas Salk devel- 
oped the vaccine against polio- 
myelitis. The state has produced 
numerous authors, artists, com- 
posers, musicians, singers, and actors 
on the stage and screen; and it has 
established some of the nation's 
finest symphony orchestras and 
public museums. Pennsylvania 
ranks high in cultural achievements 
of all sorts. 

In the foreign wars of the twen- 
tieth century, Pennsylvania played 
its accustomed role. It served as 
the nation's arsenal and provided 
men and money on a lavish scale. 
In World War II, nearly an eighth 
of the people of the Commonwealth 
were in uniform. 

It is in the field of national politi- 
cal leadership that Pennsylvania 
seems to have lagged most notably 
in realizing its potential. No Jef- 
fersons, Jacksons, Lincolns or Roose- 
velts have come from the Keystone 
State; nor, on the other hand, has 
it bred any Burrs, Essex Juntos or 
Calhouns. The only Pennsylvanian 
to be elected President, James 
Buchanan, was not a forceful leader, 
and he was nominated precisely for 
that reason. The best-known Penn- 
sylvanians in national politics since 
the Civil War have been party 
leaders like Simon and Donald 
Cameron, Matthew Quay and Boies 
Penrose. 


This circumstance may be at- 
tributed to the state’s own sec- 
tionalism, its constitutional 
structure, and, perhaps, to a tem- 
peramental proclivity. Writing on 
this subject in the 1880’s, Henry 
Adams described the Pennsylvania 
of 1800 as being “neither picturesque 
nor troublesome." Pennsylvanians, 
he asserted, “indulged in endless 
factiousness over offices,” but they 
held “abstract politics at arm's 
length" and "supported the national 
government with a sagacious sense 
that their own interests were those 
of the United States." 

Scene of the nation's birth and of 
its greatest military crisis, Penn- 
sylvania has consistently upheld 
the national interests and embodied 
the national characteristics. To- 
day, it is a highly industrialized and 
urbanized state in the world's 
leading industrial country. At the 
same time, it is the American state 
with the largest rural population 
and one which is filled with a multi- 
tude of small towns, giving it a 
kinship with other states of less 
industrial significance. Perhaps 
Pennsylvania is even today the 
"ideal American State," which 
Adams described it in 1800. — eee 


not the dutch 
Continued from page 53 


Apart from the celebrated "seven 
sweets and seven sours", a dish 
created in the 1920's, probably in 
response to tourist demand, Penn- 
sylvania Dutch cooking is noted 
chiefly for schnitz und knepp, dried 
sweet apples with dumplings, served 
with ham; shoo-fly pie, of either the 
wet-bottom or dry-bottom school; 
fasnachts, doughnuts usually rec- 
tangular, served yearly on Fashacht, 
Shrove Tuesday; and a great variety 
of soups from pretzel soup to cider 
soup. An anonymous European 
gourmet is said to have delcared 
that there are two famous cuisines 
in the world—the French and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 

To the industrious and prosperous 
Dutch farmers, their barns have 
always been a source of great pride. 
Known to early travelers as the 
"palaces of Pennsylvania", they are 
usually characteristically emblaz- 
oned with hex signs, which, con- 
trary to uninformed belief, are put 
on purely for decoration, and not 
to keep witches away. 
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Pennsylvania Dutch art shows 
up to its best advantage in its hand- 
illuminated taufscheins, or birth 
and baptismal certificates, originally 
done entirely by hand in the 
eighteenth century by  itinerant 
fraktur artists. Later, as printing 
presses were established, blank cer- 
tificates, embellished with woodcuts 
of angels and stylized birds and 
tulips began to be printed. 

'The arts and crafts revival of the 
past ten or fifteen years has been 
quick to make use of the distinctive 
charm of Pennsylvania Dutch motifs 
and techniques; textile and wall- 
paper designs, tole ware, ceramics, 
and many other products have 
brought new life and fame to Dutch 
decoration. 


During the last eight years, the 


Pennsylvania Dutch have made the | 


nation newly aware of their culture 
through their annual folk festival 
held at Kutztown, halfway between 
Reading and Allentown. This gath- 
ering, sponsored by the Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch Folklore Center, has | 


grown to be the largest festival in 
America, the top event in the 
country on the July Fourth weekend 
each year. 

Toward the end of June, Kutz- 
town, chosen for the festival as a 


typical native Pennsylvania Dutch | 


community, pretties up its store 
windows, beflags its houses, decor- 
ates and scrubs its main street, 
polishes up its Dutch, and welcomes 
the world. 

'Three worlds in fact come to the 
festival, First, the Dutch them- 
selves, bringing the grandchildren, 
reveling in the sights, and getting a 
good laugh out of the dialect pro- 
grams. Second, there are the out- 
landers, who arrive in limousines 
and buses from the big cities. And 
then there are those who come 
"chust to eat", and their number 
and girth both seem to be increasing 
every year. 

Everyone is treated to plentiful 
helpings of Dutch life. Farm pro- 
cedures, party games, folk-dancing 
and singing; displays and exhibits 
by craftsmen and hobbyists; butch- 
ering, basket-making, pottery and 
blacksmithing, all the occupations 
and enjoyments that go to make up 
the fabric of as rich a life as is to be 
found anywhere in America are 
spread for the whole country to see, 
and the Pennsylvania Dutch are 
proud of it all. eee 
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W. State at Prospect St. 


'don your safari hat, Millicent! 


we're off!" 


an adventure 


in shopping! 
We call Rock Hill a furniture 
showroom . . . but you'll call it 
a furniture paradise! Come 
expecting a new, enchanting 
experience in shopping. 
Browse leisurely through a 
world of time-honored, rich 
Early American and smart 
new Contemporary furnishings 
and accessories enhanced 
in a sumptuous setting. You'll 
marvel at what we at Rock 
Hill have created. We'll 
prove conclusively that fine 
furniture IS affordable and 
good taste IS within your reach 
OPEN EVENINGS TO 9 P.M. 
SATURDAYS TO 5:30 


OPEN SUNDAYS 1 TO 5 P.M 


ROCK 
eil. 


fine furniture and curpeting 


LOVELY — 
SOFAS IN 1 
YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
HANDSOME 
FABRICS 
from $199.50 


l— A: 


doas A Million P rescriptions Compounded At Sur P. rices” 


ADAMS & SICKLES 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


24 Hour Prescription Service 
Trenton 8, N.J. 


bridge street new hope pa 


S? E OSS, phone: volunteer 2-2641 
j copper and silver jewelry 


designed and handmade 


» i 3 ! 
eS. ae in bucks county li” 
earrings - 3.00 "b, fer 


necklace - 9.00 eg OF Rm by 


YG Cf? lf : 
George and Lorella Harrison 
é 
cordially invite you lo attend 
2 par 
the Grand € pening of the 
fo 2 C 
New Hope Shop 
yf the 
W nigh Trading Past 
Wey ^ lon Arac ing Tos 
Wrightstown, Bucks County Forma 
lealuring 


i Z g Gf 5 j : 
Carty Ámerican Surnilure Rep yoduclions 
c 


gret barkin 


and Aecessoxies 
from Saturday, September 2736, 1957 
Bridge aud Mun Streets New Hope. Perna 


Route 1, Langhorne, Pa. Quarter of a mile from the Speedway. JUST 11 MINUTES FROM CITY LINE 


Phone OWen 5-6396 
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Have Beautiful Grounds 


The Easy Way With Our 


YEAR "ROUND MAINTENANCE PLAN 


Be Garden care-free! Expert care 
Whenever needed. Planting, Mowing, 
Edging, Rotovating, Spraying, Prun- 
ing, Repairs, etc. Complete or Partial 
Care all year 'round or in the months 
you choose. We will arrange a Custom 
Plan for you at a surprisingly nominal 
fee. Save time, money, toil and worry. 
Investigate today! 


Johu N. Giusti 


Landscape Architect & Nurseryman 
R. D. 2, New Hope Phone PY 4-7925 
Near Buckingham Valley on Route 413 


VISIT OUR NEW 
GARDEN MART 


Since 1891, Pitzonka’s has been a 
recognized name in Bucks County 
Gardening. PERENNIALS, 
NURSERY-STOCK, FRUIT 
TREES and GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
Stop by and browse around. FREE 
PLANT CATALOGS ON RE- 
QUEST. 


PITZONKA’S 


PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 
Bristol—Oxford Valley Rd.—Bristol 


for Fall Grider... 


attractive bouquets and 


decorative arrangements 


using warm and 


vibrantly hued chrysanthemums 


Also, a good selection of roses and all other flowers 
in season. 


SANDY RIDGE 


FLOWER SHOP 
15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone FI 8-4169 


WE RENT MOST ANYTHING 


If you're fixing up inside or out, do the 
job the easy way with the right tools 
which make garden and home improve- 
ment easy to do yourself. Also for 
rent; cribs, beds, everything for the 
invalid. 


GARDEN & YARD TOOLS 
PLUMBING & POWER TOOLS 
SANDING MACHINES 
PARTY & BANQUET EQUIPMENT 


For Information Call FI 8-7811 


UNITED RENT-ALLS 


Fred D. Bean, Prop. 
OLD EASTON HIGHWAY, CROSS KEYS, PA. 
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Green Links to the Past 


By Betty Stedman 


HERE IS A WORLD of flora 

around us to which this present 
generation seems to have lost the 
key. Faintly, through the pages of 
old records and reminiscences of our 
elders, we catch an occasional 
glimpse of the spicy, herbal fra- 
grance of those useful and delightful 
Pennsylvania gardens of two-and-a- 
half centuries ago. 

The early colonists—English, 
French, Dutch and German— 
brought to this rich wilderness their 
choicest shrubs, flowers and trees 
as well as their flavoring and 
medicinal herbs or "simples" which 
played such an important role in 
their daily life. 

Gardens of those days served a 
triple purpose. They were a delight 
to the eye, a piece of home to warm 
the heart, and growing in the kitchen 
gardens were the herbs to stock 
the family pharmacy and flavor the 
colonists' food. Doctor and good- 
wife, alike, depended on herb gar- 


Herb gardening is hobby of lawyer 
Zachary T. Wobensmith 2nd, of 
Jamison, and wife, above, who's 
watering thyme bed where tarra- 
gon, rosemary and lavender also 
are grown. 


dens for most of their medicines and 
remedies. Each manor and farm- 
house had a "still" room where the 
women of the family dried herbs 
and mixed potions which carried 
many families through sieges of 
chills, fevers and accidents. 


Goldenrod, gourd seed, lily roots, 
parsnip seed, oak bark, daisy roots, 
ivy berries and the like were 
gathered and used by every family. 
Few of us today would use hore- 
hound for coughs and colds or 
comfrey, mixed with ground pork 
fat, for bruises and poultices. Cat- 
nip, now primarily a treat for pets, 
saved many mothers anxious hours 
with colicky babies. Pennyroyal 


Plant Now to Avoid Digging Later 


At this season many home owners 
are faced with the prospect of re- 
pairing or replacing lawns that have 
succumbed to summer drought or 
have been crowded out by crab 
grass or weeds. Hedges, shrubs and 
even trees turned brown this past 
summer, one of the driest on record. 

It’s a wise plan to plant or repair 
both lawns and plantings now, for 
fall planting has its advantages 
over spring. Then, too, spring 
makes so many other demands on 
our time. 


Fall planted stock and grass have 
more time to become established 


under the ideal conditions of cool 
weather and Fall rains. There is 
also a minimum of competition 
from weeds and injury from insects. 


Here in the crab grass belt, fall 
planting generally will produce deep- 
rooted lawns that will withstand 
summer heat, and thick enough to 
combat crab grass and weeds. In 
contrast, spring sown lawns may 
burn out because of insufficient time 
to develop deep root systems before 
the hot months. In the same way, 
shrubs and trees planted now will 
have more time to develop their 
root systems. 
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flavored their puddings. The lowly 
burdock or yellow dock was their 
astringent. Sassafras purified blood 
and also made the harvest beer. No 
colonist felt secure without a supply 
of tansy, highly esteemed for horse 
colic. Soapwort or Bouncing Bet 
sometimes was the only soap avail- 
able, and like the Indians, they 


Sage Plant 
Adds savory flavor to pork. 


learned to use the native lousewort 
or beefsteak plant for snake bite. 
Old worm fences have long since 
vanished from the ‘“‘taunships” but 
the varieties of shrubs and trees— 
both native and introduced—that 
graced the settlers’ “new green 
world" surround us still, and most 
are easy to obtain. Native cedar, 
pignut hickory, blackwalnut, sassa- 
fras, black birch, tulip poplar, wild 
black cherry and flowering dog- 
wood can be seen along the roads 
and pastures. The hardy weeping 
willow has become a tradition in 
County lawns and gardens although 
the need for willow wands for 
"devining" water no longer exists. 
There are many Lombardy poplars, 
such as those that lined the broad 
walks in the gardens at Pennsbury 
Manor, and catalpas or Independ- 
ence trees—so called because they 
were supposed to bloom on the 
Fourth of July. Many of these 
were planted by Richard Stockton, 
a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, around his home, 
“Monroe,” in Princeton, N. J. 


GARDEN MART 


Everything for the Garden 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 
ANTIQUES GIFTS 


Bridge Street New Hope, Pa. 
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A few tangible links to the period 
of William Penn exist today. There’s 
the famous Penn Oak which is just be- 
ginning to show its age after 275 
years. Box and yew, brought to 
this country almost three centuries 
ago and carefully planted in the 
manor gardens and around farm- 
houses, still flourish in many parts 
of Bucks. 

The fragrant flowering Franklinia, 
brought from Georgia by the famous 
Pennsylvania botanist and traveler, 
William Barton, almost disappeared 
until new methods of propagation 
were achieved. It is finding in- 
creasing popularity and is available 
through several local nurseries. 
Specimens of this rare shrub grow 
in Mechanicsville and in and around 
Newtown. 


We can enjoy the delightful 
scents and colors of many of those 
favorites of yesteryear in our gar- 
dens. A hazy, blue-gray border of 
Quaker Lady; a silvery green clump 
of fragrant sage; the satisfying 
aroma of lavender, thyme, basil, 
balm or wintergreen; a hedge of 


— 


box or yew, or a planting of Frank- 
linia will add a touch of old-fashion 
fragrance and color to your garden. 

We owe much to those early 
gardners who brought their loveliest 
and their best to the New World, 
and had the imagination and wis- 
dom to adapt the native flora to add 
color and hardiness to their land- 
scapes. They succeeded in making 
this County one of the garden spots 
of Pennsylvania. eee 


SPRING 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


Evergreens 


Flowering Shrubs 
Shade Trees 


Lawns 


Highest grade Nursery Stock 
at sensible prices. Land- 
scaping services. 


Visit us in Spring Valley on Rt. 202 
or phone P Yramid 4-3608 


Rebuild your lawn NOW ! 


Use the tiller attachment on 
the Super Tuffy to break up 
the soil. Makes it ready in 
one operation for spreading 
fertilizer and grass seed. 


TILLER ATTACHMENT b 


SPREADER ATTACHMENT 

After turning the soil 

with the tiller attach- 
ment, use the 
spreader at- 

tachment to 

evenly dis- »——3 

tribute ferti- 

lizer, then 

grass seed. 


finest in 
the field for 
86 years 


...and do it the easy way with a 


Planet Jr. 


Sprinkling seed on your lawn that was burned out 
by the summer drought will only result in sickly, 
shallow grass next spring. For best results... 
break up the ground . . . feed the parched soil . . . 
then sow seed. And the best way to do all these 
chores is with a Super Tuffy. Merely walk behind 
it and the Super Tuffy does all the hard work 
for you. So easy to operate, anyone can use it. 


SUPER 
TUFFY 


year 'round with at- 


f tachments for till- v d 
ing, cultivating, , 4 
seeding, fertilizing, / i 


mowing, plowing f í 
snow. 


Hard Working 
Super Powered 


PLANETILLER 


The ideal tool for lawn rebuilding . . . 


plus cultivating, preparing seed beds, 
cleaning up borders and mulching. 


‘Rotary lawn mower attachment is 


also available for this tool. 
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the things that truly last 
Continued from page 48 


. The poet Whittier came as far 
south as seemed safe to edit an 
anti-slavery magazine, The Penn- 
sylvania Freeman, but the following 
May (1834) a mob wrecked the hall 
where it was printed. Whittier 
stayed on in Pennsylvania for 
several years, for a while as guest of 
Joseph Healy at Spring Grove 
Farm on a bluff overlooking the 
Delaware in Bucks County. Bron- 
son Alcott’s Philadelphia school 
soon failed, as usual, but his daughter 
Louisa was born here in 1832. 

T. S. Arthur of New York started 
Arthur's Home Magazine in Phila- 
delphia in 1852; heavily moral, it 
ran many years. However, a Le- 
high County legend says he wrote 
Ten Nights in a Bar-room in a 
"tree-studio" while visiting a friend 
in Allentown in 1854. Anyway it 
sold 225,000 copies that year and 
ran as a play into the present 


century. 
Magazines, however, were not 
everything. The long winter even- 


ings could be pleasantly spent at 
Dennie's Tuesday Club (young di- 
lettantes), or Robert Walsh's Soirees 
(musical and highbrow), or the 
Wistar Parties, the best of all, where 
you might meet Thackeray, Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, Prince Murat, 
James Madison or Thomas Nuttall. 
Caspar Wistar, along with Benja- 
min Rush and S. Weir Mitchell, is 
one of the great names of Phila- 
delphia’s medical primacy. 

Other arts flowered as well as 
literature. The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts held the first of 
its annual exhibitions in 1811. 
George Catlin of Wilkes-Barre 
painted the Western Indians in 
scenes of vivid action. Thomas 
Doughty painted quiet scenes along 
the Susquehanna and Juniata that 
led to the famous Hudson River 
School. The Musical Fund Society 
of Philadelphia was organized in 
1820, and five years later it estab- 
lished a school, the Academy of 
Music. 

To the west in Pittsburgh a rest- 
less, untaught youth of sixteen, 
helped only by a music storekeeper, 
was starting his career. He had no 
great academy, no famous singer. 
But the gold-hunting Forty-Niners 
sang Oh! Susanna. Christy’s Min- 
strels popularized Old Folks at 
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Home in 1851, and that year also 
Camptown Races was adapted as a 
campaign song for William Bigler, 
Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Pennsylvania. In the Civil War 
soldiers of both North and South 
sang My Old Kentucky Home. In 
1860 Stephen Collins Foster left 
family and friends to try his luck in 
New York City. There he wrote 
songs rapidly as hackwork, sold 
them cheap, grew lonely, drank to 
excess, had a bad fall in a Bowery 
lodging house and died in Bellevue 
Hospital in 1864. In his purse were 
thirty-eight cents and a scrap of 
paper with a new song title, Dear 
Friends and Gentle Hearts. 

The New York which attracted 
Foster and many others was re- 
placing Old Boston and Philadel- 
phia in business, theatres and pub- 
lishing. Chicago after the fire was 
astrting to "make culture hum.” 
In the West and South rose new 
writers—Harte, Twain, Cable, Har- 
ris—while Philadelphia carried on 
the genteel tradition. 

Even Walt Whitman living over 
the river in Camden was tamed. 
When he lectured to the Contem- 
porary Club, Agnes Repplier re- 
ported that he spoke “beautifully, 
well within bounds, and with a 
charming grace and manner." When 
invited as a house-guest of one old 
family, he was perfect except for 
singing in the bath-tub. When 
Oscar Wilde came to lecture in 
1882 and was coldly treated by the 
audience and the press, a friendly 
publisher took him to Camden 
where Wilde and Whitman dis- 
cussed contemporary poetry and 
the nature of beauty. 

In 1876 Philadelphia's Centennial 
Exposition was a brief bright spot 
in the middle of a six-year panic. 
Many foreign nations sent exhibits 
and 186 buildings were erected in 
Fairmount Park. Downtown a new 
structure was built for the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, an ar- 
resting mixture of Gothic and By- 
zantine styles. Longfellow came 
down and was so pleased with a 
church that he wrote a poem on it, 
Old David’s at Radnor. Bayard 
Taylor was chosen to write the 
official ode—which annoyed Whit- 
man so much that he got out a 
handsome expensive two-volume 


Centennial Edition of his poems. 
Taylor’s friend, Sidney Lanier,wrote 
words for a cantata, Columbus, with 
music by Dudley Buck. A Grand 
Festival March was commissioned 
from Richard Wagner. Culture 
momentarily hummed in Philadel- 
phia too. 

But in this post-war period per- 
haps only three Pennsylvania names 
stand out in literature. Bayard 
Taylor, that perpetual traveler from 
Kennett Square— wroteeleven vol- 
umes about his travels, translated 
Goethe’s Faust in the original 
meters, and fashioned one popular 
lyric, Bedouin Song. Frank Stock- 
ton of Philadelphia was held second 
only to Twain among American 
humorists. His “Rudder Grange" 
family began in a single magazine 
story, but was called back for en- 
cores by readers so often that 
eventually it grew into a novel. 
The Lady or the Tiger? conundrum 
brought answers from all over the 
world; Sarah Bernhardt claimed 
the role of Lady by touring America 
with a pet tiger, and Robert Brown- 
ing told reporters that, on the basis 
of his knowledge of women, the 
tiger got the man. 

S. Weir Mitchell, sometimes called 
the most versatile American since 
Franklin, is another example of 
Pennsylvania’s forgetfulness of its 
talented men. In the craze for his- 
torical romances at the turn of the 
century, his Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker (Revolutionary  Philadel- 
phia) and The Red City (the yellow- 
fever) were both historically ac- 
curate and moving. As early as the 
Civil War he was studying and 
treating nervous diseases, and writ- 
ing scientific papers and novels on 
this subject. 

In painting, two Pennsylvania 
women achieved international suc- 
cess—the impressionist Mary Cas- 
satt of Pittsburgh and the portrait 
painter Cecilia Beaux of Philadel- 
phia. A group of young Pittsburgh 
artists summered at Scalp Level in 
Cambria County, and in 1896 the 
Carnegie Institute began its annual 
International Exhibitions. In Phila- 
delphia Edwin Austin Abbey flour- 
ished, popular for his book illustra- 
tions and his Holy Grail murals in 
Boston. Maxfield Parrish, also a 
Philadelphian, pleased the public 
with his blue skies, but it was 
another native, Thomas Eakins, 
who “revolutionized American art” 
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by his knowledge of anatomy and 
his faithful realism in treating 
ordinary people and scenes. His 
fame and influence have increased 
since his death in 1916. 

'The music of Stephen Foster was 
frequently sung and a memorial 
museum was built on the University 
of Pittsburgh campus in 1937—but 
he was not imitated by later com- 
posers. Ethelbert Nevin of Edge- 
worth (whose father had encour- 
aged Foster) is best knownfor The 
Rosary and Mighty Lak a Rose. 
Charles Wakefield of Johnstown 
employed Indian themes as in 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water. An Erie Negro, Henry T. 
Burleigh, composed spirituals, in- 
cluding the famous Deep River, A 
final name from western Pennsyl- 
vania is Victor Herbert; during 
his leadership of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra he started composing 
comic operas with Babes in Toy- 
land. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. William Wal- 
lace Gilchrist was the organizer and 
leader of many musical groups, and 
Philadelphia-born James Huneker 
discovered and publicized more new 
European and native talent than 
any other American of his day. 
George Luks of Williamsport and 
John Sloan of Lock Haven came to 
Philadelphia and learned from 
Eakins, Anshutz and Robert Henri, 
and later in New York became part 
of the embattled ‘‘ash-can school." 
Whistler's friend, Joseph Pennell, 
was the popular etcher of his time, 
and George Grey Barnard of Belle- 
fonte was accepted as the greatest 
American sculptor. 

Whatever the reason, in the twen- 
tieth century, novelists, poets and 
dramatists flowered in almost every 
county of Pennsylvania. Reading 
from left to right on the map, we 
see Pittsburgh first, the original 
home of the Carnegie libraries and 
the art collections of Mellon and 
Frick. Here Margaret Deland, 
creator of Dr. Lavendar and John 
Ward, Preacher, was born; here 
Mary Roberts Rinehart ascended 
to years of success on her circular 
staircase. Believe it or not, Pitts- 
burgh natives include Gertrude 
Stein of Paris, Robinson Jeffers of 
Carmel, critics Norman Foerster 
and Kenneth Burke, Hervey Allen of 
the gigantic Anthony Adverse, and 
George S. Kaufman, later of New 
Hope. His first collaborator, Mark 
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Connelly, was born in McKeesport. 

From the oil region came Ida 
Tarbell of Titusville and Maxwell 
Anderson of Atlantic. Malcolm 
Cowley is from the Johnstown 
region. Gettysburg claims Elsie 
Singmaster who loves the Macungie 
Dutch, and Kressman Taylor, fa- 
mous for her short story, Address 
Unknown. James Boyd’s best novel, 
Roll River, dealt with an old 
Harrisburg family, and Helen R. 
Martin lived there, writing critically 
of the Lancaster Dutch. 

Farther east Conrad Richter was 
born in Pine Grove, the scene of 
Always Young and Fair, and in the 
same county John O’Hara and now 
James Reichley have etched their 
frank tales. Lloyd Mifflin wrote 
sonnets in Columbia while Henry 
Mahlon Fisher wrote them in Wil- 
liamsport—an unprofitable business. 
John Luther Long of Hanover wrote 
stories of the Dutch until his sister 
brought back from Japan the sad 
account of Madame Butterfly for 
him and Belasco and Puccini to 
make immortal. 


Reading has been the youthful 
home of poet Wallace Stevens, and 
has adopted Mildred Jordan and 
Maritta Wolff, novelists. The Penn- 
sylvania German center of Allen- 
town is proud of John Birmelin’s 
poems and the humor of the late 
"Pumpernickle Bill.” Bethlehem, 
home of the Bach Choir, was the 
birthplace of Stephen Vincent Benet, 
who wrote the best American epic 
since Hiawatha. Wilkes-Barre pro- 
duced Samuel Hoffenstein’s de- 
lightful Poems in Praise of Prac- 
tically Nothing. In Scranton, sur- 
prisingly, Charles McArthur, play- 
wright and husband of Helen Hayes, 
was born. Joseph Hergesheimer 
whose novels dealt with the Amer- 
ican past lived in West Chester. 


And that brings our eastward 
rolling eyes to Philadelphia, the 
Athens of America. There is room 
for only a few of many names of 
literary eminence. Owen Wister’s 
historical novel of the West, The 
Virginian, gave a new phrase to the 
language, "When you call me that, 
smile!" The Irish Tom Daly amused 
thousands with his Italian disguise 
in McAroni (sic) Ballads. John T. 
McIntyre won an international prize 
for his sordid novel, Steps Going 
Down. Albert Idell renewed the 
past in Centennial Summer Roy 


Helton, Struthers Burt and many 
other names occur, but none rivalled 
the popularity of Christopher Mor- 
ley with his fable of the pursuit of 
happiness, Where the Blue Begins, 
and his Main Line romance, Kitty 
Foyle. 

North of Philadelphia, Bucks 
County has long been a favorite 
home for the creatively inclined in 
all fields. No other small area in 
the United States holds proudly a 
Nobel Prize winner and half a dozen 
Pulitzer-winning novelists and play- 
wrights, in addition to many lesser 
authors and well-known practi- 
tioners of the other arts. Province- 
town was a noted center in the days 
of Eugene O'Neill forty years ago, 
but the hurricane swept away Mary 
Heaton Vorse's covered dock- 
theatre, and there are not even 
pictures or statues of O'Neill to see 
or buy. Out West Robinson Jeffers 
lends his powerful stoic strength to 
Carmel, California, but he is only 
one genius among smaller talents. 
Bucks County is more alive: within 
a few months James Michener's 
The Bridge at Andau and Pearl 
Buck's Letter from Peking have 
swept the country and James Gould 
Cozzens’ By Love Possessed has 
made the County Courthouse a 
literary landmark. 

Many of the writers who were 
born in Pennsylvania left it before 
they wrote their best works, but 
visitors and settlers, like some at 
New Hope, have restored the bal- 
ance. Dickens came back to lecture 
a second time in 1867 (His unfav- 
orable comments in American Notes 
had been almost forgotten), and 
hastened his death by his strenuous 
exertions. Conan Doyle, who had 
based a whole novelette on the 
Molly Maguires of Schuylkill 
County, The Valley of Fear, came 
to lecture on life after death. Theo- 
dore Dreiser came to gather ma- 
terial for the Philadelphia scenes of 
his novel, The Financier. 

Rudyard Kipling lived in the 
States for years and married a 
Vermont girl. Some spring he must 
have visited Pennsylvania, for in 
his 1910 volume of verse, Rewards 
and Fairies, is a poem entitled 
“Philadelphia.” Its last two lines 
are no faint praise from a Britisher: 

“The things that truly last when 
men and times have passed, 

They are all in Pennsylvania this 
morning." 
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Open 
Weekdays 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sunday 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


629 Second St. Pike 
(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


Joan Kehoe, Prop. 


Cubes Lamps e "' House Signs 


Patio Lights 
Weather Vanes . Cupolas 


A truly wonderful selection for “gifting” or 
personal use at less than catalogue prices 


Feesterville Shopping Center 
Street Road, E. of Bustleton Pike 
ELmwood 7-1747 


Open Mon. - Thurs. - Fri. Evenings 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


All the leading 
import perfumes 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN. PA. 
PHONE Fillmore 8-4090 


ROOMS 
FILLED WITH 


TOYS 
Priced from 10c to $150.00 


FOSTER'S 
GOODYEAR STORE 
137-39 S. Main St. FIlImore 8-4348 
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An 
Introductory 
Offer 


Our dual pur- 
pose calendar- 
tea towel of pure 
linen—use it for 
dates or dishes. 


only ninety eight cents 


COUNTY LINEN CENTER 


58 E. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-5689 


Read The Old l 
| FLORIDA CRACKER MAGAZINE | 
| Its picture and story packed pages | 

tell you how to live in Florida, l 
l earn there and have fun! | 


$ 2"! 


| SPECIAL 1 Year 


| OFFER Only 

l The Old Sunshine regi on 
| Cracker White Drive 
| Tallahassee, Florida l 


BOOKS 


for the collector 
for gifts or 
study and 
other practical 
purposes 


Every month, every 
week, every day, you ni ! 
are welcome lo browse E he 
without solicitation to a Ful 
purchase. 


LEARY'S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Have you ever 
wanted to stray be- 
hind the scenes 
where pottery is 
made, to look for 
odd and unusual 
pieces?4,Be our 
guest! 

(Did you know you 
can crder name or 
perscr alized pottery 
ere?) 


Open Daily 9-5 
Sundays 10-4 


all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Penna. 


Traweler’s 


Pewter and quartz pins, 
handsome and designed by 
Patricia Grinnell. $3.50 plus 
tax. The Bucks County Shop, 
Route 312, Quakertown. 


A child’s antique Windsor 
chair of maple and poplar. 
$10. The House of Tobys, 

Route 202, Lahaska. 


Handsome brass eagle book ends 
to hold your favorite tomes. 

$5. The Palace of Gifts, 
Doylestown. 
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Showcase 


Glittering handmade Christmas 
wreath of Tampico and tinsel. 

ln red, white, pink or blue. 

$16. The Town Shop, Princeton. 


A cheery skillet with Rosemaling 
decoration on turquoise or red 
porcelain enamel. $6.50. 

New Hope Craft Shop, New Hope. 


To say “Happy Birthday,” ‘Thank 
You" or “Get Well," a Kimball 
greeting card handkerchief. $1. 
The Towne Shop, Newtown. 


October, 1957 


Complete Selection of Christmas Toys NOW 


USE OUR LAY-A-WAY PLAN Mu uns 
aily: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Sundays: 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
PAST | M ES Beginning Oct. 15 


Evenings: 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


RIVER ROAD, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


TEL. HYATT 3-5515 


Kay Dwin Crafts 


Unusual Gifts 


Old York Rd. & Monument Ave. Y NEW HOPE 
Hatboro, Pa. OSborne 5-0369 | M CR AFT 
hore ere E Uem M SHOP 
BME DAILY 9-6  SUNDAYSIHG 
| a YGL [$0 Y 
| d eM te rra, 7 


HAND MAPE 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE 


FURNITURE 


d 


Cathedral tapers 28 inches;tall in beautiful colors. 
The brass “‘ Lily" candlesticks from Sweden. Both 


are from the unusual collection of candles and e H 
candle accessories at— Decorative Accessories 


THE CANDLE STUDIO The Zennox Shop 


Centre Bridge | 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. | Route U.S. 202 
VOlunteer 2-2549 j 3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 
| 


mail orders invited 


* "A Ge R RERE RER N * 


Phatographor 


FI8-2661 
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small town state continued from page 59 


stone masonry still fill the eye with 
beauty. Bucks County, both in 
town and country, is especially 
blessed with remnants of this won- 
derful age—when tastes were simple 
but good, when life, while restricted, 
was secure, when work was harder 
on the hands but more stimulating 
to the spirit and soul. 

But change is inevitable and 
essential and change has come to 
the Pennsylvania small town as well 
as to life itself. A whole complex of 
modern conveniences and inventions 
have been responsible for this change. 
They are too obvious even to be 
mentioned, but perhaps it might be 
said that the automobile has been 
the most important. It has allowed 
people to move out into the country- 
side: over city and borough lines, 
into rural townships. Following 
them went stores, shops and fac- 
tories. Whole new settlements 
sprang up overnight. 

But the people in these new com- 
munities soon found out that all 
was not fresh air and roses. The 
urban conveniences that they came 
to expect and took for granted in 
the cities and towns where they had 
lived, had to be provided from 
scratch. These cost big money, so 
up went taxes. Even so, services of 
all kinds could not keep up with the 
explosive nature of population in- 
crease. Blighted areas and slums 
are not only found in the older 
parts of the community, but are 
already developing in the newer 
sections. But, in town or outside, 
if they are left alone, land values 
drop, social problems increase, com- 
munity costs rise and if a small town 
wants to go into slum clearance and 
redevelopment, large public and 
private investments are necessary. 


It has become increasingly ap- 
parent that the small town, es- 
pecially in a metropolitan area, 
cannot exist as an isolated govern- 
mental unit. The government of a 
borough or small city can do a lot 
of things that the community needs, 
but more and more of the functions 
and services that have been de- 
manded by the citizen in the bor- 
ough or city are now also demanded 
by those who live across the border 
in the township. But township 
government is primarily for a rural 
community, and cannot efficiently 
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furnish such urban services of 
government as police and fire pro- 
tection, watersupply, sanitary sewers 
and streets. 

Looking into the future, there 
must evolve some governmental 
arrangement that will unify govern- 
mental services of the small town 
with those in the neighboring areas 
so that modern and effective ad- 
ministration can be secured. There 
are several ways and means by 
which such unity has already been 
sought. One is by annexation of 
outlying territory to the central 
city or borough. This method was 
popular a generation ago when 
population growth was steady. Now 
that it has become explosive, as in 
the case of lower Bucks County, 
annexation does not seem an ade- 
quate answer. Those who moved 
out of town do not want to be 
reunited to the central core. They 
want governmental independence, 
but they are beginning to realize 
their lack of urban conveniences 
even in the newer settlements, and 
look more favorably on annexation 
if it will give them good schools, 
hard streets, sidewalks, water, sew- 
erage and police, fire and health 
protection. 

Then there is the possibility of 
developing joint administration of 
governmental services with con- 
tiguous units either by contract or 
agreement. All kinds of such co- 
operative endeavors are allowed by 
law and many are in operation. A 
survey of such activity in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan region has 
revealed literally thousands of such 
working arrangements between local 
governments. But this again is not 
the answer to the problem of metro- 
politan government or to the needs 
of the small town in the metro- 
politan area. Such agreements are 
difficult to initiate and manage, 
and are concerned usually with the 
relatively minor activities. 

Of particular note in this con- 
nection is the new local government 
unit that came into being during 
the days of the depression for the 
purpose of increasing the borrowing 
capacity of the community over the 
legal limits imposed by the Consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania. This unit 
is called the Municipal Authority, 
an agency set up to carry on specific 


activity which can be financed 
entirely by the revenue earned by 
it. One of the minor advantages of 
this new form of local government 
is that it allows a number of local 
units to join together to administer 
a particular utility such as sewage 
disposal or water supply. This de- 
vice has also been used successfully 
by joint school districts to build 
new school buildings and administer 
public education over a wider area 
than the small borough or town- 
ship. But while this arrangement 
works fairly well with utilities, it 
is not adaptable to general govern- 
ment services that do not earn 
their own revenue. Likewise, it 
usually covers only one activity of 
government. If all functions of 
government were to be adminis- 
tered by separate municipal au- 
thorities, chaos would result. 

The permanent metropolitan or- 
ganization of the future will per- 
haps be what is known as the 
metropolitan federation, in which 
the various local governments in a 
particular area form together for 
particular purposes and set up an 
overall government to administer 
functions that need joint operation. 
But this type of local government 
is far in the future. Only one— 
the one recently set up in Toronto, 
Canada—exists in the whole of 
North America. 

In Pennsylvania, a constitutional 
provision setting up such a federa- 
tion in Allegheny County for the 
125 local units surrounding the city 
of Pittsburgh is actually a part of 
the State Constitution, but is not 
now implemented with enabling 
legislation, although such enabling 
legislation was passed and the plan 
was almost adopted, losing by a 
close referendum vote of the people. 
Furthermore as early as 1949, a bill 
allowing cities of the third class, 
boroughs and townships, to form 
such a metropolitan federation, a 
joint service unit, as it was called 
in the latest bill, was introduced in 
the General Assembly. While it 
has passed the Senate twice, it has 
not yet been enacted into law, but 
it will eventually—it will have to 
be. 

Lower Bucks County has had 
tremendous population growth since 
1950. Here is an example of the 
speed and the volume of modern 
population change that may be ex- 
pected from time to time in the 
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future. New industrial develop- 
ments, new inventions, atomic war- 
fare, and other factors make such 
changes more and more of a possi- 
bility. 

People are more mobile, more 
fluid in their movements. What will 
happen to the small town under 
such conditions? Willit dry up and 


Interi 
wither on the vine, overshadowed by y 
the larger governmental organiza- D 
tions of the big neighboring city, esiq n ers 


the county, the state or even the 


federal government, all trying to do 

things that need to be done? Only P O RT E R Bros. & y E A G E R DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
time will tell. The independence of 

the amall town is nob necessary. ee 
cost of progress. The people will , 

Ed n it fu: Buchs County's newest and most modern bank 
cilities and services such as streets, 

schools, water supply, sewerage, NOW OFFERS 1 

police and fire protection, health : 2 O 

security—if they are reasonable in | on all savings accounts INTEREST 
price and good in quality. By 
developing a joint metropolitan 


unit of government, small towns : 
ir individuality and | Main Ofe; PEOPLES NATIONAL 
can preserve their individuality and LANGHORNE, PA. 


at the same time provide govern- 


Let your savings earn money for you 


mental services at the high stand- O VILLE, PA. BANK & TRUST C0. 
ards demanded by their citizens. PENNDEL, PA. 


Country Club Shopping Center 
ROUTE 1 LEVITTOWN, PA. 


^ BLAMER'S 
and The Style Shop 


‘Two Stores to take care of 


Girr & FLOWER 
Suor 
HILLBORN'S 
NEWS AGENCY 
Since 1879 
10 S. State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 


WOrth 8-2252 


DINNER all your Fashion Needs. 


Daily except Tues. 
Sunday dinners 
; 12 noon - 8 p.m. 
2 River Road 
"EE N. of New Hope, Pa. 
VOlunteer 2-2890 


Nationally known brands 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Millinery 


| ‘I 31 Main Street Flemington, N. J. Phone: 1051-J 


DELAWARE BOOK SHOP d PRESENTS—Your fall selection of famous brands 
A century-old shop . . . one time its Bardley Suits and Coats 


distinctive bay window was filled D R E S S S H O P Lana Ribbon Dresses 


with penny candies. Today you'll 


, j Kimberly Knits 
find an unusual selection of care- E C 
fully chosen books . . . a complete cca ashmere 
children's corner including toys . . . L ADAE 
imported cards and exotic gifts. anz Juniors 

Jana Handbags 


BOOKS GIFT-WRAPPED AND SHIPPED 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


Davidow Suits and Coats 
Claire McCardell Dresses 
Toni Owen Separates 
Roger Van S Belts & Bags 
Borgana Coats 

Harris Tweed Coats 


across the canal bridge 


Ferry Street Telephone: - : 
New Hope, Pa. VO 2-2452 Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5450 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
frades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bone-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn't want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE fine rare girl's flax spinning wheel for foreign 


i federate. 
coins or paper money INCH LER TRADE No. 5701 


HAVE a Mahogany Server that belonged with dining 
furniture, two doors and a tray that moves out. What 
ssa TRAVELER TRADE No. 5702 
Siete a EES Le 
HAVE several feos Shs fie "vum Magazine, 
: t u 
one Colony, one Letters: TRAVELER TRADE No. 5704 
LL 
WOULD LIKE to swap antiques for a small used adding 


machine or a Polaroid Camere, VELER TRADE No. 5705 


>> i ni mr 


WILL TRADE Electric mixer, excellent condition for 


console sewing machine. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5706 
eS ea eee ee 


^ heat 5 . What have you? 
HAVE space heater, will heey > nome. TRADE No. 5709 


MR eee HIR I EE s uM LU 
HAVE THREE spools of 9 point barbed wire, each spool 
80 rods € Yona like to trade for antique farm, 
carpenter or Hreplace 1005: Te AVEL ER TRADE No. 5720 
NUN DIE EEDU E Leg ut e 


ADE fine Knights of Columbus sword for type- 
WILL TRADE ne Knights PA VELER TRADE No. 5722 


ne 


HAVE a large collection of very old etchings, steel 
engravings, colored lithographs and other old pictures. 
What have you to offer? TRAVELER FRADE No. 5724 


n 


WILL TRADE t EM Westinghouse electric iron for 
a tood table model radio: TRAVELER TRADE No. 5725 


HAVE old hide-covered trunks, 150-years old, also 
Victrola mahogany cabinet, 1995 vintage. What have 


hange? 
you to offer in exchange! Av LER TRADE No. 5797 


WILL TRADE black standard poodle pup, AKC, for 


horse. 
safe and sound pleasure one VELER TRADE No: 5728 


WANTED, antique autos and lamps. Will trade early 
Saturday Evening Posts or Ladies Home Journals, and 
miscellaneous items. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5729 


e 


HAVE modern mahogany record cabinet. Holds "45" 

phono and is albums. M EU) for sword cane, antique 
b ivi 'ar correspondence. 

perfume bottles, gun or “INP AVELER TRADE No. 5739 


HAVE unused 40 year old Pennsylvania Dutch design 
quilts. Need fireplace screen, lamps or what-have-you 
for new colonial ranch home. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5741 


ADE 18” Lawnboy, 1 old, for small garden 
M " a wn OY AVELER TRADE No. 5742 


dante 1 gal. nuper katone rage pe Ras 
|. black floor paint and or small electric drill for guitar 
Se hor without strings. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5743 


WANTED—Marble top, oval, about 99"x40", white. 
What do you want?” TRAVELER TRADE No. 5744 


WILL TRADE tched Cavalier walnut cedar chest 
for typewriter. epos TRA VELER TRADE No. 5745 


Hc v AME mL quus m eere 
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TRAVELER 


TRADES 


TRADES 


WANTED, andirons a captain's chairs, or six ladder 
backs. Have G.E. portable dishwasher and Bendix 
automatic washer to trade. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5746 


WILL TRADE oak chiffonier with mirror, 4 wide drawers, 
a small drawers, space for hats, 1905 vintage, for kitchen 
table. TRAVELER TRADÉ No. 5747 


HAVE Classical and Popular “45” record Collection— 
perfect condition. hat will someone offer 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5748 


CLASSIFIED 


BUILDING AND CARPENTRY 
Remodeling, masonry, plastering and pointing. 
arry S. Bates 
Plumsteadville Phone ROger 6-8595. 


WEED CHEVROLET—New and Used Cars. 
Best Deal in Delaware Valley, GMAC Terms. 
Green Lane at Bristol. 

Phone STillwell 8-2624. Open Evenings. 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 
Lumber Millwork Building Materials 
Johns-Manville Roofing) 
700 Canal St. Bristol STillwell 8-4514 8-5131. 


Parking Areas. 
9111 Sweetbriar 5-2891. 


ELECTRIC WIRING & Repairing of all types. Free Esti- 
mate, Reasonable Prices. J. WACH 

Contractor 304 Belmont Ave. Doylestown. 
8-4193 day or evening. 


“The Right Person for the Rigt Job” 
SCOTT PERSONNEL SERVICE 

2 offices to serve you—107 Wood St. Bristol 
150 E. State St. Trenton. Room 304 


CERAMICS—Instructions, Supplies, Molds, Kilns. Large 
stock Green bisque ware. Nationally advertised under- 
glazes and glazes. Rich-Lynne Ceramics. Shropshiro. 
Fountain Ave. Springside. Burlington DU 6-9072. 


SEE RAYMOND C. REED for complete nation-wide 
insurance information. For complete protection stop in 
at my office on Qnd Street Pike Penns Park or call LYn- 
wood 8-3361. 


MASONRY BRICK BLOCKSTONE 
Cement Work Fireplace Specialist. 
C. LEWIS WATSO! 


Phone Diamond 3-6561. Free Estimate. 


ANGELO'S HARLEY DAVIDSON SALES 
612 Tyler St. Burlington IN. J. Phone DU 6-1871. 
Clothing for motorcyclists. Repairs trades. Angelo 
Parmigiani. 


INTERIOR & EXTERIOR PAINTING 
First Class Work Done. New 1957 Colors 
Call ROBERT J. CARSON 

Fillmore 8-2584 


ROBERT H. LIPPINCOTT, Realtor. 
Insurance, Appraisals, Mortgages 
Multiple Listing Service. 16 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Fillmore 8-5012. 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1.25 per line, minimum insertion 
$4.90; somehow readers find it as 
interesting as our best stories. |f 
you want to tell 60,000 readers 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 


Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 
Fillmore 8-2661. 


CLASSIFIED 


——————————————— 
2% PICTURESQUE ACRES with Stream in Buckingh 

Walk to stores and school, Zoned. Nau! 
Doyletoiro. Pilot: Sisk ie Neul 


STEELEY & SMITH 
11 N. Mein St. Fillmore 8-4655. Real Estate and In- 
surance. Homes, farms, estates, business properties 
and appraisals. 


istings. | have Lots of B for F. 
jkr Seb ees or Farms and Town Houses. 


Wooded setting. N 
Russ Dimmig, Chalfont, Pa. NA 9:237 


EXCEPTIONAL HOME NEAR Doylestown, 
s o ili i 
place. CHARLES A ROTHMAN. Bucking Vallis: 


mea lin Fire bigs Reig 5 acres old shade 
stone house, fireplace, electric artesian well. Goo 
barn. Only $11900. FRETZ R i 
ME gee a EAL ESTATE. Dublin 


FOR BUYING SELLING FINANCING 
All Types of Real Estate in Bucks County 
Consult Happ & Son Realtors Established 1914 
Fillmore 8-3578. 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCH 
AND NURSERY. sia 


Child care by day or week. State licensed. 
Apply 40 S. Front St. Quakertown. 
Phone KEystone 6-9981. 


IT'S EASY TO LEARN 
at SHIELD'S DRIVER TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Unlettered Dual Controlled Cars. Car Furnished for Test. 
7 Roving Way Levittown. Windsor 5-5049 


Needlepoint Pictures. — "Knit- 
" M. Harrison 298 E. Coun St. ay - 
Fillmore 8-9147. 


SWIMMING POOLS 
Special Fall Prices Now in Effect. 
Call FRETZ POOL CO. Fillmore 8-3756. 
Free Estimates Given. 


SILK SCREENS for Fine and Commercial Art. 
Also Supplies and Instruction. 
TAVIS STUDIO Upper Black Eddy Pa. 
Phone 5-5722. 


BOOKKEEPING & Tax Service for Small Businesses and 
Professional Men. Monthly Reports. Harry C. Little & 
Son Tax and Insurance Consultants 3139 N. 15th St. 
Phila. 32. BA 5-3139 Carversville (eve.) AX 7-5340 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired. 
Specializing in Antique and Grandfathers Clocks. 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA. 
Windybush Rd. VOlunteer 2-2879. 


LAWN PREPARATION with Howard Rotavator & 
Brillion. Lawn seeder-roller, backfill, light grading, 
plowing, Harrowing, tractor work, field & lawns cut. 
Echo Farm Landscapers. Fillmore 8-5433. 


. Be sure. 
Laboratories Fillmore 8-4005. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


CLASSIFIED 


FURNITURE REPAIRS. J. Luther Coles. Upholstery and 
chair caneing, furniture refinishing. All work guaranteed. 
Phone Mitchell 6-3483. Coles. South Main Street 
Ambler. 


PICTURE FRAMING—The Cameracraft Shop, 28 Court 
Street, Newtown. Phone WOrth 8-2833. 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
Carversville, Pa. AXtel 7-2336 
n Harrington 


Edwi 
DRINK TO YOUR HEALTH! 


ASPHALT DRIVEWAYS GRADING AND HAULING. 
Top Soil-Fill Dirt-Building Stone 
Crushed Stone and Spauls 
John Mariano SKyline 7-2987. 


BUILDING STONE, Veneer, Flagstone. Tons of stock, 
colors, varieties for your home and terrace. Mantel 
treads, dimension stone, top soil. Delaware Quarries: 
River Rd. AXtel 7-5496 Lumberville. 


TOP SOIL ANY QUANTITY ANY PLACE. 
Immediate Service 
Earl King 


LYnwood 8-7528 


GUARANTEED RICH TOP SOlL—Rototilled for easy 
spreading and seeding.  Manured from our stables 
Pineway Stables, Smith Rd., Pineville. LYnwood 8-7331, 
ELmwood 7-5005, SKyline 7-3325. 


WANTED—GUNS 
Do you have any old Guns or Fire arms in your attic you 
would like to get rid of? Call Harry Steinbach PYramid 
4-5137. 


Guns Bought Sold and Traded 
MEININGER'S SPORTING GOODS 
Cross Keys Rt. 611 Doylestown. 
Fillmore 8-5694. Open Fri. Eves. 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


CARPETS 

LINOLEUM 

RUBBER TILE 
ASPHALT TILE 
PLASTIC WALL TILE 
WINDOW SHADES 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone Fl 8-4552 


EDGE OF TELFORD 


This stone colonial would be such fun to do 
if you have some vision, a few dollars too. 
Open beamed ceilings throughout. 8 acres. 
On County Line Rd. only 1 mile from town, 

$12,500 


Convenient financing 


Kenneth Grosse, Inc. 
418 W. Main St., Lansdale, Pa. 
ULysses 5-1191 


EEPS 


ECCHER’S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


October, 1957 


VACATION in 
Bucks County 


Any time of the year, Bucks County offers vacation 
dividends for you. Trips to national historic shrines, 
evening entertainment by Broadway stars, hayrides, 
moonlight swimming. Or if you like to hunt for 
antiques, Bucks County is rich with these treasures. 


SITE what if your husband can join you only for weekends... or 
suppose he is called back to the city for a meeting? Yes, Bucks 
County is wonderful...but now you're stranded in the middle of it! 


ITI MCE easy. Rent a sparkling new car from Hertz. Drive it as your 
own. Do the things you want to...scan the places now that 
yov'd like him to see when he's with you. 


AGAL rentals are low by day, week or month. Call us now and 
reserve a clean, brand new car complete with Power Glide, 
radio, heater and defroster. If we know in advance, chances 
are we can deliver it to your door. 


More people by far...use 


J Rent a car 


Trenton, N.J. Bristol, Pa. 
19 Heil Ave. Route #13 
PHONE EX 2-5125 PHONE ST 8-4321 


Doylestown, Pa. 

Volk Tire Corp. 

Route #611, Cross Keys 
PHONE Filmore 9476 


A PROTECTED SUPPLY 


This huge fuel oil storage tank is connected to 
our dock at Tullytown—vwiih our own pipe 
line—so that barges can pump cargoes 
directly into it. When cold winter weather 
comes, we always have oil to deliver. Ow 
facilities are our customers’ guarantee they 
will not run out of fuel. 


MEENAN 


OIL CO., INC. 


LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


BIDDLE CO., INC. 


f 
| 
i 
i 


“Meenan Means Home Comfort" 


Fuel Oil + Oil Burner Service + Air Conditioning 


FRIENDLY HELP... 
When Needed Most 


Inter-County helps pay hospital ex- 
penses. Blue Shield helps pay doctors' 
bills. 

Both non-profit plans . . . maximum 
protection for little cost. Get the facts 
today. No obligation. 


Inter-County HOSPITALIZATION 


Fulton Bank Bldg. 


PLAN, Inc. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS ° Kellers Church, Pa. 


Delightful Nutritious Phone: Ferndale 2-1 315 
STONE GROUND FLOURS : 


Discover the secrets of this age-old milling method that retains 
all natural vitamins and minerals of the grain. Surprise your 
family and friends with different, healthful pancakes, muffins, 
waffles, etc. 


The Traveler's advertisers naturally stand in back of the merchandise shown 
on these pages with a money-back guarantee, except, of course, for 
personalized items. 


MOUTH WATERING 
strawberry preserves from 
sun-ripened Marshall berries. 
“Old oaken bucket" can be 
used as planter. $3.75. Lus- 
cious imported German straw- 
berries packed in light syrup. 
Jar, $2.35. Baylies Gourmet 
Shop, 307 Mill St., Bristol, 
Pa. 


2309 30vny53g. 


One of the many appro- 
priate gifts packed and 
shipped by GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS 


Store hours 9-4:30 daily 
Oct. 13 - Dec. 15 


W ENGLAND 


N RACK 


Showplace for 

regular or 
demi tasse 
spoons. 1514” 


FOR SPECIAL dinners, this 
graceful and elegant condi- 
ment set to hold your salt, 
pepper, oil, vinegar and mus- 
tard. Iriquois china in 
"Impromptu" pattern. 
$16.95. Waxma’ns Jewelry 
and Gift Shop, Morrisville 
Shopping Center, Morrisville, 
Pa. 


Y NE 
PQ 


1^4" deep 
shelves. Beau- 
tiful Windham 
design. Hand- 
rubbed and 
waxed honey 
color pine 


finish. 
$ 95 FEAST FOR THE EYES 
... The Lovers’ Knot 1 as well as the table is this 
» gleaming copper chafing dish, 
Truly heirloom quality. the Lovers Poupaid Fondi" ior Padum tax ~ 


Knot is a double weave . . . in reality, 
two coverlets in one. Through the 
years, this deisgn. distinguished by 
simplicity and rare beauty, has been 
treasured for its never failing evidences 
of the finest in artistry—the ‘master 


menie WE M UM MINE a. 3 WILL HAMMOND'S 
x New England General Store 


crepe suzettes or creamed 
chicken and mushrooms. 
$16.50, free gift-wrapping. 
Seely’s Gifts, 42 South Main 
Street, Yardley, Pa. 


This Goodwin Guild reproduction is 
authentically complete, with classic 9 Janes AvESN EU Ld EN ESL 


“Pine Tree" border. of finest wool and 
FAMILY 


cotton, one color on white. Colonial 
Red. Indigo Blue. Delft Blue. Settlers’ 
Sun. Rifle Rust, Pine Green. Cabin 
Rose, Walnut Brown, Hill Purple. TREE 
Double only (90 x 108). $47.50. Check 
or money order, no C.O.D. Sterling Silver Pin. 
Hearts for engraving 
names of father— 
mother—children. 
$5.65 all taxes 


included. 
Add 5c per letter 
of engraving. 


copwi A , BAYLIES 
Dilworth Station, Charlotte 3, N. C. JEWELERS 


307 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 


PIPING HOT from oven to 
table with double-duty Serv- 
It Platter. Plastic handles 
snap on for serving, snap off 
for oven use. Hot pad with 
suede-finished bottom. Duck 
and Cattail motif. $9.95 
ppd. The Great Valley 
Mills, Keller's Church, Pa. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Hand-Finished Cutting Block 


It's a maple and walnut cutting 
block but we'll bet it doesn't get 
used that way. End-grain, beauti- 
fully finished, a lovely gift for your- 
self or a friend. 71%” x 11" $8.50 
11" x 15" $16.00 


David L. Jackson 


322 North Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


NO SQUASHED PIES or 
cakes when you carry them 
in this woven willow New 
England Pie Basket. Hinged 
partition makes room for 
two pies. 14" long by 1215" 
wide by 8" deep. $4.95. 
New England General Store, 
Janes Ave., Medfield, Mass. 


Pennsylvania... 
Foremost 
Steelmaker 


PNE ac 


Today, Pennsylvania accounts 
\ for more than one-fourth of the 
» nation's steel capacity, and we in 
United States Steel are proud 
of the substantial contribution 
our. plants make to this 
total tonnage. 


Actually, over the years many 
of our operations in Western 
3 Pennsylvania have played a 
leading role in the state's rich 
industrial history, from 
the days of Andrew Carnegie 


down to the present. 


Now, a new chapter in the 
state's steelmaking history is being 


— bal - 


[ written in Eastern Pennsylvania 
i by our Fairless Works, the 
country's newest fully integrated 
steel plant located at the bend 
of the Delaware River in 

Bucks County. 


United States Steel has kept pace 

with the changing requirements 

of Pennsylvania and of the 
nation as a whole. In the future, 
as in the past, we will continue 
to cooperate with energy, 

^ enterprise and faith as your 


partner in progress. 


\ 
A 


- UNITED STATES STEEL 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County | 


nine reproductions from a series of paintings 


by Robert J. McClellan 


What could be nicer than to send your friends 
Holiday Greetings on cards that picture the 
beauty of Bucks County at holiday time? Re- 
produced in full.color on fine quality paper in 
the popular French-fold style. Card size 4-1/2 x 
5-1/2 inches. Nine different greeting cards with 
envelopes, attractively boxed, make-up the set. 


"i 


